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The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas, hitherto a work for 
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Little Letters from Prominent People 
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their volumes and have had time to 


Acquire the Century Habit ! 


**T have come to regard my Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia as so indispensable that I would not know 


how to get on without it.’”’ GROVER CLEVELAND. 


‘*Constant use of The Century has taught me to 
value it very highly. In the new edition you have 
certainly added greatly to its merits.” 

CHAS. W. ELIOT, LL.D., 
President Harvard University. 


** I find myself continually referring to The Century 
for information and guidance, but in addition to this 
I take it up and read it with pleasure and constant 
entertainment, - pre of its bearing on my studies 
and literary work,” ORGAN DIX, 

Rector Tine Church, New York. 

“T was an early subscriber for The Century at the 
full price. It is an invaluable work, being exactly 
what it professes to be—an authority which to any 
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E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 
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appeals to me more strongly with my more detailed 
acquaintance with its pages. It would certainly seem 
that it is as complete as skill and ability could make it.’’ 

WILLIAS R. HARPER, 


President University of Chicago. 


” etc. 


‘Instead of wandering through libraries to find or 
miss important fact, or discovery , or discussion, or con- 
troversy, all you have to do is to ‘turn to The C entury, 
recall the first two or three letters of the subject you 
are elaborating, and put your hand on the volume that 
contains all you want to know. For all the hurried 
and hard-worked thinkers of the country The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas is a rescue and a 


reinforcement,’ - DE WITT TALMAGE. 


**In this day of busy activity, when men have little 
time to investigate, and yet must be certain as to the 
meaning of words they use and the accuracy of the facts 
they state, there is nothing in our language which will 
so fully satisfy the demand for information—accurate, 
full and complete—as this new work.” 

DAViD J. BREWER, 


Associate Justice U. S. Supreme Court, 


‘* The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas 
represents the subdivision of all knowledge by words. 
It contains the knowledge of encyclopedias, fused, re- 
fined, and recast into shapes that, with its endless cross- 
references, place all knowledge at one’s command, 
though the question be started by a single word.”’ 


J. S. PILLSBURY, the Flour King. 


“The Century is of great service to our students in 
our reference library, and is the standard at Chau- 
tauqua.”’ GEO. BE. VINCENT, 

The Chautauqua System or Education. 


HOW to Order 


First you join the Wanamaker “ Century” Club—that means, send a 
Dollar for Membership Fee——-which entitles you to the pric e-saving. Then, 
by return mail, you'll receive full details of the Half-Price Offer, specimen 
pages of the work itself, colored sample map, etc., and description of the 
bindings to aid you in choosing. By the time this is printed there'll not be 
many left, so it's NOT SAFE TO WAIT! 


Anyone with Ten Cents 


a day to spare can own this best-of-all reference work. A Dollar down and 
the complete set is delivered ag You complete the purchase after- 


wards—leisurely—in little payments—$3.00 monthly. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KENTUCKY’S RIVAL GOVERNORS. 


HE dramatic situation in Kentucky is still holding first place 

in public attention as we go to press. Within less than 
sixty days, Kentucky has had four men claiming the right to ex- 
ercise gubernatorial powers. The term of Governor Bradley 
William S. Taylor (Rep.) took the 
office as Bradley’s successor, in accordance with the declaration 
William Goebel (Dem.) then claimed 
the office, and was sworn in last week, as a result o fan appeal to 
the legislature. And J. C. W. Beckham, who claimed election to 
the office of lieutenant-governor, is endeavoring to act as governor 


(Rep.) expired December 12. 


of the canvassing boards. 


inplace of Mr. Goebel, who was shot January 30, and died Febru- 
ary 3. The following review of the undisputed facts of the case 


may be of service: 


Taylor and Goebel each claimed a majority at the elections 
last November, and on the face of the returns Taylor seemed to 
be elected. Goebel contested the election, and by the provisions 
ei the Goebel election law the case went to the State Board of 
Blection Commissioners for decision. Altho a majority of the 
board were Democrats, they decided in favor of Taylor, and he 
was inaugurated December 12. Mr. Goebel, under another pro- 
Vision of the election law (of which law he was the author), then 
appealed to the Jegislature, which is strongly Democratic. The 
tension at Frankfort, the Kentucky capital, became intense, and 
about one thousand armed men were brought to the city by the 
Republican leaders, who, it is said, feared that violence would 
be used to oust them from the state offices. Most of the “regula- 
tors” soon left the city, however. 

gn Tuesday of last week, the House and Senate committees, 
Both overwhelmingly Democratic, decided to report in favor of 
Goebel; but just before they were ready to make their report 
Mr. Goebel, while entering the State House grounds, was fatally 
wounded by a shot from a concealed assailant. Governor Tay- 
lor at once called out several companies of the State militia 
and issued a proclamation declaring that a state of insurrection 
existed, and adjourning the legislature (an act which the Demo- 
Crats consider unconstitutional), and summoning it to meet later 
in London, Ky., a town in the mountains. The Democratic ma- 


jority of the legislature, barred from the State House and other 
public buildings by the bayonets of the militia, signed a paper 
declaring Goebel and Beckham governor and lieutenant-governor, 
who were accordingly sworn in, tho the former was at the time 
almost at the point of death. Governor Taylor appealed to the 
President on Friday for recognition, but the President refused to 
interfere. The Democratic legislators, to strengthen the legal- 
ity of Goebel’s claim to election, held a meeting in a Frankfort 
hotel, Friday, and again declaring the Democratic candidates 
elected, the latter were again sworn in. Judge Cantrill, upon 
petition of Goebel’s counsel, issued a temporary injunction ré- 
straining Governor Taylor from interfering with the legislature 
and from removing the seat of that body to London, Ky. Acting- 
Governor Beckham appointed a Democratic adjutant-general of 
the militia. The Republican members of the legislature went to 
London Saturday, announcing their intention to elect a Repub- 
lican United States Senator. Governor Taylor remained at Frank- 
fort in the executive building, defended by the militia. On 
Saturday, February 3, Mr. Goebel died, and Mr. Beckham was 
sworn in in his place. On Sunday the Democratic leaders decided 
to transfer the seat of government to Louisville, leaving the Re- 
publican governor in Frankfort and the Republican legislature 
in London, Ky. 


The New York 7izmes (Ind.) summarizes the situation by say- 
ing: 

“Kentucky has one man claiming to act as governor who would 
not have been governor had the legislature not been prevented 
from acting on the contest, and another claiming to act as gov- 
ernor who would be governor had the legislature really acted. 
Neither one is clearly justified in his claim, and neither is wholly 
in the wrong. It is a case for conference, deliberation, and 
peaceful settlement, and any man of influence that does not use 
his influence to secure such a settlement is guilty of a very seri- 
ous offense against the Commonwealth. The Republicans are 
peculiarly bound to see that everything possible is done to ac- 
complish this—first, because the action of their governor has pre- 
vented a direct settlement, and second, because if the matter 
reaches a stage where the Federal Government must act, the 
Republican Administration will be placed in a most embarrassing 
position.” 


The Democrats and Republicans of Kentucky are each accusing 
the other of lawlessness and anarchy. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.) points out that “Mr. Goebel, who both before 
and since his election” had been “assailed by the opposition 
with a fury and malignancy never before equaled in a political 
contest in Kentucky,” had throughout “followed rigorously the 
plain provisions of the law. It is beside the question,” it con- 
tinues, “‘to say that the law is an objectionable and an un- 
popular law. It is the law, and bad as it may be it is all that 
stands between the people and anarchy.” 

After the shooting of Mr. Goebel the same paper said of Gov- 
ernor Taylor: 


“Two days have passed and not a word is said by this mock 
governor, so ready with his treasonable proclamations and so 
prompt with his lawless use of troops to disperse legislative 
bodies, and to terrorize courts of law, to pursue the perpetrators 
of the horrible deed done under his own official roof, almost 1n 
his presence, and by men brought to Frankfort by his orders. 
If this be not a public acknowledgment of complicity, then there 
is no significance in human conduct.” 


The Louisville Commercia/ (Rep.) says that all Mr. Goebel’s 
apparently legal acts by which the election of last fall is reversed 
are “‘acts of outlawry ” and “subversive of the will of the people,” 
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WILLIAM S. TAYLOR (REP.). 


WILLIAM GOEBEL (DEM.). J. C. W. BECKHAM (DEM.). 


THE THREE PRINCIPAL FIGURES IN THE KENTUCKY CONTEST. 


and that “if they shall become effective they will destroy gov- 
ernment by the people in Kentucky.” 

As the claim to the governorship is a strictly legal question, to 
be decided by the courts, most of the press devote their attention 
to the condition of lawlessness which culminated in the attempt 
to kill Mr. Goebel, made in broad daylight, in the grounds of the 
State House, by an assassin concealed in the building containing 
the State executive offices. This crime is considered to be the 
natural result of the state of the public mind, but the press divide 
in placing the responsibility for the state of mind. The Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.) thinks that-Goebel’s election ‘robbery ” in- 
vited the treatment he received. “It is impossible to be sur- 
prised by the attack on him,” says 7he Eag/e , “it is affectation 
to wonder at it; it is hypocritical not to see dramatic retribution 
in it.” “If ever a man marched straight up to the muzzle of a 
loaded gun with his eyes wide open and a challenge to the man 
behind the gun to shoot,” says the Hartford 77mes (Ind. Dem)., 
“that man was William Goebel.” The Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) thinks it “plain as noonday” that his “‘ persistence in his 
purpose to usurp the governorship after his defeat by the people 
meant violent resistance.” The Washington Sar (Rep.) agrees 
that the crime is ‘‘the logical consequence of the high-handed- 
ness with which the State Democratic leader has sought to attain 


his own ends regardless of the wishes of the people”; and the 
Buffalo Express (Rep.) considers him ‘‘a victim to the spirit 
which he had himself aroused.” The New York /vening Post 
(Ind.) and the Boston 7ranscrift (Rep.) recall that Mr. Goebel 
himself, in 1895, shot and killed the president of a bank in Cov- 
ington, Ky., in consequence of a political quarrel. Mr. Goebel, 
however, was acquitted by the jury, and some accounts say that 
Mr. Goebel would himself have been the victim if he had 
been quick enough to fire first. 

Not a few papers think that the Kentucky Republicans ar 
themselves to blame for the State's disordered condition. ‘The 
processions of armed mountaineers,” says the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind. Dem.), “‘that have been marshaled in the little 
town where the legislature is sitting, have not been chary in their 
threats of violent interposition in certain contingencies of legis- 
lative action. Could there have been a greater provocative to 
the bringing on of bloodshed?” The New York Wor/d (Ind 
Dem)., after referring to Governor Taylor’s interference with the 
legislature, asks: ‘“‘When the chief magistrate thus overrides 
law, who can wonder that assassination has been followed 
by anarchy in Kentucky?” ‘The Detroit News (Ind.) also 
agrees that “Mr. Taylor has shown that he has no more 
spect for the law than Mr. Goebel has, which is not a happy 


position for one to be in who has arrogated to him- 























self all the virtue of Kentucky politics.” The In- 
dianapolis Sentine? (Dem.) believes that ‘this 
spirit of lawlessness, this defiance of legally cop- 
stituted authorities, this determination to rule with 
or without law, is a natural Republican product,” 
and adds that it now appears likely that Taylor's 
majority last fall was fraudulent, for “‘nobody can 
very consistently claim that a class of men who 
would openly attempt to intimidate a legisl 

would hesitate about intimidating voters.” [ven 
the Republican Boston Advertiser says of the 
assassination of Goebel that “it is hard to 
see how the Republican Party of Kentucky ean 
escape hereafter the lasting suspicion of being in 
some measure responsible for the outrage”; and 
the result, it predicts, ‘“‘will be to throw Kentucky 
permanently into the Democratic column anc to 
bring some other of the formerly doubtful States 








A NEW SPEAKER IN THE CHAIR OF THE KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE. 
—The Detroit Journal, 


back to Democratic control.” 
Papers of all political persuasions recommend cool- 
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ness and self-restraint at this time of high tension. The Louis- 
ville Commercial (Rep.) counsels “‘ firmness and the exercise of all 
necessary authority for the preservation of the peace and good 
order of the Commonweath” ; The Courier-Journal (Dem.) warns 
the Democrats not to lose “the self-control which has thus far 
restrained them from overstepping the law,” and Zhe Times 
(Dem.) bids the Democrats “stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord.” TheSt. Louis G/obe-Democrat (Rep.) says: “Surely, 
Kentuckians should find some peaceful, upright way to calm the 
agitation that prevails, to reassure the people who think their 
liberties are threatened, and to prevent the spilling of another 
drop of blood in this strange and tragic form of politics.” The 
Detroit News says that ‘the Democrats of Kentucky might bet- 
ter lose a dozen state elections than triumph by fraud, and on 
the other hand, the Republicans might better sink Mr. Taylor 
and all his crew than to hand Kentucky over to anarchy and 
mob rule in order to maintain him in office.” The Baltimore Su 
(Ind.) thinks that the cause of the whole trouble is boss rule, and 
that “honest election laws, enlightened public sentiment, and in- 
dependence in voting” are the remedies. The New York Sux 
(Rep.) notes that the Constitution declares that “‘the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government,” and says: 


“It is too early for Kentuckians to talk of force as the last 
resort of American citizenship against fraudulent legislatures, 
usurping governors, or venal or intimidated state judiciary. 
The Supreme Court of the United States exists, and the egis of 
the federal Constitution is over republican government in every 
State.” 





JAMES BRYCE AND OTHERS ON BRITON AND 
BOER. 


HE right and the wrong of the strife in South Africa is still 


a stirring theme in this country. In public meetings, in 


» 66 


the press, and even in Congress the Uitlanders’ “taxation with- 


’ 


out representation” and the Boers’ right to independence are 


texts for impassioned argument. Opportunely for those who are 
bewildered by these discussions, and for others who are still 
seeking light on the causes of the war and the blame for it, ap- 
pears a book named “Briton and Boer, Both Sides of the South 
African Question,” a sheaf of notable articles that have appeared 
during the last half-year in The North American Review. 
These articles follow out two interesting lines of thought—one on 
the causes of the war, and one on the attitude of the European 
powers toward England. 

The three main powers of continental Europe are assumed in 
these articles to be Russia, Germany, and France, and all the 
writers freely express the opinion that these powers are distinctly 
hostile to England. The two Russian writers, Vladimir Holm- 
@trem and Prince Ookhtomsky, agree that “a curse to mankind 
was and is the policy pursued by Great Britain for the last two 
centuries,” and that “through blood and tears is she making her 
progress through the world”; but the time is not yet ripe, they 
think, for Russiato interfere. The German representative, Prof. 
Hans Delbriick, lecturer on history in Berlin University, finds 
the anti-English sentiment so strong in his country that “to-day 
all German parties are united in rejoicing over English defeats” 
and “public meetings censure the Government for not interven- 
#s in favor of the Boers.” 
nounced to-morrow that Russia, France, and Germany had con- 
cluded a continental alliance against England, this news would 
be welcomed everywhere with joy by the people of these three 
nations.” There is “only one person in the whole country,” he 
Says, ‘who thinks otherwise”; but that person happens to be 
the Kaiser, and as the Kaiser shapes Germany’s foreign policy 
England need not expect intervention from that quarter. As for 


He declares that ‘‘if it were an- 
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France, M. Francis Charmes, foreign editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, says that when the news of the war came, “the 
sympathies of the people went out to the brave little republic,” 
because in France ‘“‘there is a love of countries that struggle for 
their independence, that are ready to stake all in order to acquire 
or maintainit.” Selfish interests, rather than humanitarian, rule 
in European politics, however, and nothing tangible will happen. 
“Public opinion will condemn the war,” he says, “but the gov- 
ernments will not move.” 

Mr. Sydney Brooks outlines clearly the British side of the con- 
tention. The British treaty or convention with the Transvaal 
Republic (guaranteeing its independence, and acknowledging 
British suzerainty) ought not to be considered seriously, he 
thinks. “It was so little thought of,” he says, “that the Boers 
might claim it has lapsed through frequent unrebuked violations ; 
above all, it dealt with a state of affairs that has altered in every 
particular since its promulgation.” It was signed before gold 
was discovered in the Transvaal, and hence before the arrival of 
the Uitlanders. 
they did come, he says that they were “treated like Kafirs.” 


As tothe Boer treatment of the Uitlanders when 
He 
‘almost too fantastic 


‘ 


describes the situation in the Transvaal as 


for serious presentation.” He continues: 


“The Uitlanders, seven eighths of whom belong to the English- 
speaking race, outnumber the Boers by more than two to one. 
They own half the land and contribute nineteen twentieths of the 
public revenue. It is through their brains and energy that the 
Transvaal has been raised from bankruptcy to its present pros- 
perity.” 


And how were they treated in return forall this? ‘They have 
not only taxation without representation, but taxation without 
police, without sanitation, without schools, without justice, with- 
out freedom of the press, without liberty of association.” 

It will be seen from the above quotations that Mr. Brooks does 
not pretend to give the Boer side of the case. Several writers in 
the book do present the Boer argument, but none soconvincingly 
as Mr. James Bryce, the well-known author of ‘The American 
Commonwealth,” who was a member of one of Gladstone's cab- 
inets and author of ‘‘ Impressions of South Africa,” a study made 
from personal observation afew years ago. His article in “ Briton 
and Boer” has attracted widespread comment in the American 
press. The argument obtains much weight from his obvious 
purpose to treat both sides with fairness; Mr. Brooks himself 
refers to Mr. Bryce as ‘‘a witness of inspired impartiality.” 
This impartial spirit enables Mr. Bryce to see reason in both 
sides of the case, and he blames neither party for resenting what 
it very plausibly considers injustice. The point he urges is that 
British blunders caused and kept up an unfortunate and bitter 
estrangement between Dutch and English in South Africa, and 
that this estrangement is the real cause of all the troubles—an 
estrangement that the present war will certainly not heal, who- 


ever wins. We condense his statement of the case as follows: 


The Dutch and English lived many years side by side in Cape 
Colony, and “these two stocks have so much in common that it 
might have been expected that they would readily amalgamate, 
and at any rate would, as the Dutch and English did long ago in 
New York, be on good terms with one another.” England, how- 
ever, “managed things ill.”. Dutch rights in courts, local gov- 
ernments, and in the use of their own language were reduced, 
and when slavery was abolished, the owners were “allotted a 
very inadequate sum,” and much of it “ never reached their hands, 
because it was made payable in London.” The Government, 
too, refused to protect the Dutch against native raids. These 
grievances “determined a large body of Dutch farmers and 
ranchmen to quit the Colony altogether, and go out into the 
wilderness which stretches far away into the Northeast,” the 
country they are now defending. ‘“‘This Great Trek of 1836 has 
been the source of all subsequent troubles between the Dutch 
and English racesin South Africa.” It developed three passions 
which “are the key to the subsequent history of the country.” 
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They are: (1) “A deep dislike to the British government”; (2) 
“‘a love of independence for its own sake,” and (3) “‘an ardent 
attachment to their Calvinistic faith and to their old habits and 
usages.” The British, in the mean while, altho they did not 
deem the emigrants to be acquiring the interior for Great Britain, 
“did deem the emigrants to be still British subjects, for, as they 
had not become subjects of any other state, it was held they 
must still owe allegiance to the British crown. This notion has 
in a vague sense never quite vanished from the British mind 
ever since.” The idea of the emigrants themselves was quite 
the reverse. 

In 1838 some of the Boers from the North moved into Natal 
and set up a republican form of government, but the British, con- 
sidering Natal British territory, sent troops in 1842 to occupy 
Durban. A conflict ensued, the Boers were beaten, and they re- 
turned northward “full of resentment at the Government.” In 
1846 the British tried to extend their frontier northward and built 
a fort at Bloemfontein. After several battles the British, feeling 
that the results would not be worth the conquest, withdrew. 

“In 1852, a treaty—known as the Sand River convention—was 
made with representatives of the Boers who dwelt beyond the 
Vaal River, which guaranteed to them ‘the right to manage their 
own affairs and to govern themselves according to their own 
laws, without any interference on the part of the British Govern- 
ment.’ It was also thereby declared that no slavery should be 
permitted or practised by the Boers beyond the Vaal. Twoyears 
later, after a troublesome war with the Basutos, in which the 
British general narrowly escaped a serious reverse, had con- 
firmed the disposition of the Government to withdraw, another 
convention was made at Bloemfontein, by which the Boers living 
in the sovereignty between the Vaal and Orange rivers were 
‘declared to be a free and independent people,’ and the future 
independence of the country and its government was guar- 
anteed.” 

The Transvaal Republic fared badly, and it had, in 1877, “‘ be- 
come not only bankrupt, but virtually unable to enforce obedi- 
ence.” The British Government, thinking this weakness and 
disorder a public danger, sent a commissioner who, in April, 1877, 
proclaimed the annexation of the country to the British crown. 
“It was a high-handed act, for the Republic had enjoyed com- 
plete independence, and Britain had no more legal right toannex 
it than she had to seize the neighboring territories of Portugal.” 
The Boers did not like this attempt to give them the protection 
of a strong government instead of their weak one, and in 1880 
they overpowered the British troops in the country, and repulsed 
a relief force at Majuba Hill. The British Government decided 
to undo the annexation of 1877 and a convention was concluded 
in August, 1881. ‘By this instrument Britain recognized the 
Transvaal State as autonomous, reserving to herself, however, 
the control of all foreign relations, and declaring the suzerainty 
of the Queen.” The Boers, far from showing gratitude for the 
concession of autonomy, deemed, and ‘“‘ were indeed justified in 
deeming, the annexation of 1877 to have been an act of pure 
force,” and they “did not resign the hope of ultimately regaining 
complete independence.” In the realization of this hope, they 
“had a nearly complete success,” for “in 1884 they persuaded 
the late Lord Derby, then colonial secretary in the British cabi- 
net, to agree to a new convention, whose articles supersede those 
of the convention of 1881.” “This later instrument sensibly en- 
larges the rights and raises the international status of the ‘South 
African Republic’ (a title now conceded to what had been called 
in 1881 the ‘Transvaal State’). Under the convention of 1884, 
the British crown retains the power of vetoing any treaties which 
the Republic may make, except with the Orange Free State. 
But the Republic is entitled to accredit diplomatic representa- 
tives to foreign courts; the protection of the natives is no longer 
placed under the care of a British resident ; the internal adminis- 
tration of the state is left entirely free from any sort of British 
control. The Republic is, in fact, with the important exception 
of the treaty-making power, to all intents and purposes inde- 
pendent.” 

This convention was signed in 1884. In 1885 gold was discov- 
ered and “within a few years the white population more than 
trebled.” The Uitlanders, if given the ballot, would soon out- 
number the Boers and make the Transvaal an English instead 
of a Dutch country. ‘From this prospect,” Mr. Bryce says, 
“they recoiled with horror.” Their device of withholding the 
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ballot was, says Mr. Bryce, ‘“‘an obvious form of self-preserva- 
tion.” But the Transvaal administration, with growing prosper- 
ity, ‘“‘ became not only inefficient, but tosome extent corrupt,” and 
“it was not strange,” Mr. Bryce admits, “that the new settlers 
should have soon become discontented.” Paying nearly all the 
taxes, but having no voice in the Government, “they felt ag- 
grieved, and found no means of removing their grievances.” 
The result was a contemplated rebellion, made abortive by Dr. 
Jameson's ill-fated attempt to cooperate byinvasion. The effect 
of the “Jameson raid” upon the Boer mind was most serious. 
To it, says Mr. Bryce, are due “all the subsequent troubles in 
South Africa.” The Boer hatred of the British was intensified, 
and the reforming party among the Boers was discouraged. Nor 
was this all. “The effect of the Jameson expedition,” Mr. Bryce 
says, ““was no less mischievous in other parts of South Africa 
than in the Transvaal.” The Orange Free State, believing that 
the British had designs on its independence, now rallied to its 
sister republic. In Cape Colony “the Dutch accused the Eng- 
lish of desiring to acquire the gold-fields and blot out the two re- 
publics,” while “the English accused the Dutch of desiring to 
make all South Africa Dutch and shake off the British connec- 
tion,” and passion ran high between them. To Mr. Bryce “both 
accusations appear equally groundless,” but they had their effect 
on the public mind. 

Coming now to England’s right to compel the Transvaal Re- 
public to give the ballot to the Uitlanders, Mr. Bryce says that 
the Transvaal, water the conv renga of reer “*had the most com- 


general right of funeral w ith those affairs than with the 
affairs of Belgium or Portugal.” England's “title to address the 
Boer Government and demand redress,” says Mr. Bryce, “de- 
pended primarily upon the terms of the convention of 1884, any 
violation of which she was entitled tocomplain of ; and, secondly, 
upon the general right which every state possesses to interpose 
on behalf of its subjects when they are being ill-treated in any 
foreign country.” Two questions, then, might arise: 


“Were the grievances of her subjects so serious, was the be- 
havior of the Transvaal Government when asked for redress so 
defiant or so evasive, as to contribute a proper casus be//i ? 

“Assuming that the grievances (which were real, but in my 
opinion not so serious as has been frequently alleged) and the 
behavior of the Transvaal did amount to a casus be//i, was it 
wise for Britain, considering the state of feeling in South Africa, 
and the mischief to be expected from causing permanent disaf- 
fection among the Dutch population; and considering also the 
high probability that the existing system of government in the 
Transvaal would soon, through the action of natural causes, 
break down and disappear—was it wise for her to declare and 
prosecute war at this particular moment?” 

“Strange to say,” remarks Mr. Bryce, “neither of these two 
questiorfs ever in fact arose.” The question at stake was the 
length of time which should elapse before an Uitlander could 
have the ballot, ““which was not a grievance,” says Mr. Bryce, 
“for the redress of which Britain had any right to interfere, and 
which, therefore, could not possibly amount to a casus be//i,” 
and it was a matter “entirely within the discretion of the Trans- 
vaal legislature.” In the course of the discussion the Transvaal 
people noticed with alarm the despatch of British troops to South 
Africa and the calling out of the reserves in England, and be- 
came “convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the British Govern-# 
ment had resolved to coerce them.” Mr. Bryce continues: 


“They were in a sore strait, and they took the course which 
must have been expected ‘from them, and indeed the only cours: 
which brave men, who were not going to make any further co! 
cessions, could have taken. And thus the question whether the 
grievances amounted to a casus be//i never came up at all. The 
only casus be//i has been the conduct of the two contending par 
ties during a negotiation, the professed subject of which was in 
no sense a casus belli.” 


Mr. Bryce says of the war’s after-effects : 


“No one, however, denies that the war in which England w: 
of course, prevail, is a terrible calamity for South Africa, and w 
permanently embitter the relations of Dutch and English there. 
To some of us it appears a calamity for England also, since it is 
likely to alienate, perhaps for generations to come, the bulk o! 
the white population i in one of her most important self-governing 
colonies. It may, indeed, possibly mean for her the ultimate 
loss of South Africa.” 
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THE SOCIALISTIC TREND IN AMERICAN 
CITIES. 
R. J. W. MARTIN, a lecturer of the Socialistic Fabian 
Society of England, has taken up his residence in this 
country, and is making a study of the tendencies in American 


He finds that there are two obvious tendencies that seem 
to a Britisher “mutually exclusive.” 


cities. 
One is the trend toward 
municipal ownership, and the other the persistency of municipal 
corruption. The latter, however, tho still overwhelming, he 
finds “less flagrant than formerly.” After citing in illustration 


‘ 


of this corrupt or “semi-barbarous ” condition the rule of Croker 
in New York and of “Dave” Martin in Philadelphia, and the 
“equally corrupt” conditions in Chicago and St. Louis, Mr. Mar- 
tin proceeds (in The Contemporary Review) to consider the 
relation of all this to the development of the Socialistic idea as 
applied to cities. He writes: 

“The view of this side of American city government alone- 
bosses with semi-barbarous codes of morality, officials dishonest 
and inefficient, representatives mean in ability and corrupt in 
character—gives the impression to an English citizen that they 
can not possibly follow the example of British cities in that en- 
largement of municipal functions which is roughly described as 
municipal Socialism. Yet the trend in this direction is, as Dr. 
Albert Shaw, the foremost authority on American municipalities, 
says, ‘the most popular and significant movement of the day in 
the United States.’ ” 





This movement Mr. Martin illustrates by a great many re- 
cent examples. In Toledo, Mayor S. M. Jones, an avowed 
Socialist, was elected in 1899 by a vote which doubled that of his 
combined opponents. In Haverhill, Mass., Mayor Chase was 
last year reelected to office, as the candidate of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party headed by Eugene Debs, and another Socialist 
mayor, C. H. Coulter, of Brockton, was also elected. 

In Chicago, Mr. Martin mentions the popular indignation 
aroused in connection with the proposed grant of street fran- 
chises, and also the 46,000 votes cast for Altgeld in the mayoralty 
contest last year,‘as instances of the growth of the Socialistic 
sentiment. In Denver, Milwaukee, Des Moines, and San Fran- 
cisco, the majority of voters have shown a strong leaning toward 
municipal ownership. In New, York, the agitation for public 
ownership of the rapid transit tunnel, tho unsuccessful, yet em- 
phasized a great body of Socialistic opinion. 

Boston is cited as the most striking example of all, and 
Mayor Quincy, in Mr. Martin’s estimation, is one of the ablest 
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of American administrators. The municipal printing-plant, the 
municipal department of electrical construction, the open-air 
baths, the public parks, the free-concerts and picnic excursions, 
and the municipal boys’ camp, are all successful examples of his 
progressive policy. 

Mr. Martin thus attempts to harmonize the persistence of 
municipal corruption and the movement toward municipal own- 
ership: 

“The two facts, grave official corruption and a marked trend 
toward municipal Socialism, which I have shown to distinguish 
American cities, will appear to the British citizen to be mutually 
exclusive. Representatives and officials who are financially 
clean he considers essential to extended city operations. First 
honesty, then larger business, appears to be the proper order. 
But that order is impossible in the States, because the private 
corporations which control the city services are a prime cause of 
the corruption. ieee 

““Public ownership offers less temptation to jobbery and scoun- 
drelism than the surrender of public services to private corpora- 
tions. The alternative is not between honesty with private en- 
terprise and dishonesty with public ownership, but between 
periodical and gigantic frauds along with the surrender of city 
property and the retention of valuable rights at the risk of con- 
stant petty peculation. Neither policy offers ideal conditions, 
but the preference is now in favor of the smaller thefts. It 1s 
cheaper for the city to lose small sums annually through the 
selection of worknien for political reasons than to remain in the 
grasp of private corporations who can levy exorbitant charges.” 

The Chicago Evening Post, however, considers Mr. Martin's 
logic very “bizarre” : ; 

“His argument is not convincing; it is not even plausible. 
The corporations are not the prime cause of corruption, for the 
sufficient reason that they can not corrupt men of real character 
and integrity. They bribe those who are bribable, who go into 
public life to fill their pockets with illicit gains, not to serve their 
fellows. To say or imply that private corporations can corrupt 
any man, no matter how upright he may be when entering pub- 
lic life, is to libel American citizenship and contradict our expe- 
rience. With honest and intelligent men in office the franchise- 
grabbers are powerless for evil; they have to do equity and to be 
satisfied with equity from the city. It is preposterous to assert 
that we can not elect trustworthy and faithful men, and upon 
this the whole case for municipal Socialism as the only alterna- 
tive to corrupt alliances with franchise-grabbers is founded.” 


The London Sfectator, voicing English sentiment, takes a 
similar view when it says: 


“The root of municipal corruption is really the indifference on 

















JOHN BULL: “Great shade of Wellington! 


Hi’ve butted into hit again!” 
—The St. Louis Republic. 


CARTOON ECHOES OF SPION KOP. 


























BULLER AND WARKEN (in chorus): * There doesn’t seem to be any 
flank to this thing.” —Zhe Denver News. 
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the part of the citizens which makes corruption cease to be secret 
and become shameless. . . . Is it possible toconvince the people 
of the United States that the true remedy is a higher apprecia- 
tion of honesty by the individual citizen?” 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PHILIPPINE 
COMMISSION. 


HE first half of the Philippine Commission’s report, signed 
by Jacob G. Schurman, president, George Dewey, Charles 
Denby, and Dean C. Worcester, which has just been made pub- 
lic, contains, among other things, the plan of government which 
the Commission thinks best suited to the need and ability of the 
Filipinos. The islands need the protection of the United States, 
thinks the Commission; but not in “the chimerical scheme of 
protection cherished by Aguinaldo,” under which the insurgent 
leaders should enjoy all the powers of an independent, sovereign 
government, and the Americans should assume all obligations to 
foreign nations for their good use of those powers—a situation 
which the Commission speaks of as “impossible.” The Com- 
mission would have the islands absolutely under American con- 
trol, but would give them a very liberal form of government. 
From the New York Sum (which devotes a page to a condensed 
summary of the report in its issue of February 2), we quote the 
following sketch of the Commission’s plan: 


“The Commission discusses at great length different proposi- 
tions for a government of the islands, and calls particular atten- 
tion to the question whether or not the Philippine possessions 
shall be one commonwealth or a confederation. They announce 
their unqualified opposition to the formation of a confederation 
and recommend acomplete territorial government with a governor 
appointed by the President of the United States. The report 
names as two fundamental principles of a successful financial 
administration that the islands’ finances must be managed not 
for the advantage of the sovereign power, but for the benefit of 
the people of the islands, and that the islands themselves must be 
made self-supporting. The report in its plan of government says: 

“That it will be safe and expedient and desirable to grant to 
the inhabitants of the archipelago a large measure of home rule 
in local affairs. Their towns should enjoy substantially the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of towns in one of the Terri- 
tories of the United States. As tothe provinces, the Commission 
is of the opinion that they should be turned into counties and 
vested with substantially the same functions as those enjoyed 
in a county in one of the Territories of the United States. This 
system might be applied to Luzon and the Visayan Islands at 
once; with some exceptions, tho inconsiderable, in the mountain 
regions, and a beginning might also be made on the coast of 
Mindanao; while the Sulu archipelago, calling for special ar- 
rangement with the Sultan, need not be considered in this con- 
nection. It is, of course, intended that the Filipinos themselves 
shall, subject to the general laws, which may be enacted in this 
regard, manage their own town and county affairs by the agency 
of their own officers, whom they themselves elect, with no con- 
tribution to this work from American officials, except what is im- 
plied in the Philippine conception of intervention and control on 
the part of the central government at Manila. 

“The suffrage should be restricted by educational or property 
qualifications, or perhaps even both. The system will necessi- 
tate a small body of American officials of great ability and integ- 
rity, and of much patience and tact in dealing with other races. 
They may be called advisers, residents, or commissioners. One 
such commissioner for every 250,000 natives should suffice. It 
would be the duty of the commissioners to make regular reports 
of their work to some department of the Government at Manila, 
presumably the Secretary of the Interior. Their main function 
would be to advise the county and town officials in the proper 
discharge of their duties. In watching the collection of local 
revenue and controlling its expenditure, the commissioners would 
find the most important portion of their duties.” 


Other recommendations of the Commission may be condensed 
from The Sun’s report as follows: 


It will be safe and desirable to extend to the Filipinos larger 
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liberties of self-government than Jefferson approved of for the 
inhabitants of Louisiana. The Filipinos should be permitted to 
elect at least the members of the lower branch of the territorial 
legislature; half of the members of the upper branch might be 
chosen by the natives, and the other half appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The governor-general should have a 
qualified veto power, and the right to suspend a law for a year if 
passed by a two-thirds vote over his veto. This plan of govern- 
ment would bea territorial government of the first class, and this 
is what the Commission earnestly recommends. 

The Commission maintains, in a legal argument, that the 
power of Congress over the islands is unlimited. 

No American should be appointed to any office in the Philip- 
pines for which a reasonably qualified Filipino can possibly be 
secured. The merit system must be adopted and lived up to; 
the spoils system would preve absolutely fatal. Of the American 
officials, however, the higher ones should be appointed by the 
President and the lower transferred from the home service, with- 
out examination in either class. 

The chasm between the economic and social conditions in the 
Philippines and those in the United States is so great that it will 
be impracticable to apply the same tariffs, either for customs or 
internal revenue. 

In all parts of Luzon and the Visayan Islands where Ameri- 
can occupation is effective, this scheme of government should be 
applied as soon as possible, and its operation should be extended 
with the spread of American control. We should not wait for 
the entire suppression of the insurrection. 

While the people of the islands hunger and thirst for their 
rights and liberties, they do not generally believe the islands 
ready for independence now, althothey desire it ultimately. The 
general substitution throughout the archipelago of civil for mili- 
tary government, tho, of course, with the retention of a strong 
military arm, would do more than any other single occurrence 
to reconcile the Filipinos to American sovereignty. 

We should maintain a’ permanent fighting force of ships on the 
Asiatic station, including-battle-ships and armored cruisers ; and 
it is of prime importance to havea naval station of the first class, 
with the best docking and coaling facilities, in or near Manila Bay. 

Great antagonism exists between the Filipinos and the friars. 
The question of title to the property claimed by the religious 
orders must be left to the courts. Possibly this property might 
be divided into small parcels and sold—a thing which is very 
greatly desired. 

No legislation on the currency question is needed at present, 
except to establish a bank or bafiks. 


A statement by Admiral Dewey denying that he ever promised 
Aguinaldo that the Philippines would be given their independ- 
ence by the United States is embodied in the report. Senator 
Lodge read in the Senate on Wednesday of last week a letter 
from the admiral in whicl he said: 


“The statement of Emilio Aguinaldo, as recently published in 
the Springfield Republican, so far as it relates to me, is a tissue 
of falsehoods. I never promised, directly or indirectly, inde 
pendence for the Filipinos. I never treated him as an ally, ex- 
cept to make use of him and the soldiers to assist me in my oper- 
ations against the Spaniards. He never alluded to the word 
independence in any conversation with me or my officers. The ¢ 
statement that I received him with military honors or saluted 
the so-called Filipino flag is absolutely false.” 


The New York 77mes says of this: ‘‘ Admiral Dewey has ruth 
lessly destroyed one of the foundation stones of the anti-imperial 
ist.templeof falsehood and delusion.” The Springfield Repué- 
dican quotes the admiral’s letter and says: 


“The country is glad to hear from him, and there will be a 
desire to have him take up Aguinaldo point by point, and set 
forth his side with an equal fulness and particularity. Assertion, 
and reply will become a part of history, valuable now and for the 
use of the historian of the future. Calm statement and the ful! 
record have got to take the place of violent denunciation and con- 
cealment. The people want the facts and all of them.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York 7rzbune re- 
ports that the President has decided to replace the military gov- 
ernment under General Otis by a purely civil administration, 
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modeled on the Commission’s plan, as soon as the right men can 
be found, without waiting for the action of Congress. The cor- 
respondent adds that Governor Roosevelt and President Schur- 
man have declined the management of this task, and that Gen- 
eral Grant is being favorably considered. 





COROLLARIES OF EXPANSION—I. 
ARAGUA CANAL. 


THE NIC- 


CANAL across the American isthmus, a cable across the 

Pacific, government aid for a great American merchant 
marine, and a great navy to protect them all, are being discussed 
by the American press as probable facts of the near future. The 
Administration, so Mr. Charles A. Conant, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, says, has de- 
cided on an “aggressive policy” which will include the above- 
named “ measures for stimulating American commerce.” Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and our growing Chinese trade are themselves 
looked upon by the expansionist press as unanswerable argu- 
ments for these expansive and expensive ventures. 

As for the building of a canal across “the neck of America” 
somewhere, few, if any, newspapers oppose it; most of them 
favor it heartily. Most enthusiastic of all are the Pacific-coast 
press. The San Francisco Chronicle, for example, says that the 
canal will “make possible a great revolution in our industries, 
and transform an energetic agricultural and mining community 
into a still more energetic and far more thriving manufacturing 
and commercial community. ... The canal will benefit the 
world, but it will revolutionize California.” Serious question- 
ings are heard, however, as to which route is better, the Nicara- 
gua or the Panama; as to whether Congress should decide now 
or wait for the report of the Walker commission, and as to 
whether the United States should hold the canal under its own 
military and commercial control, or give equal rights in the canal 
to all nations. Great Britain, the despatches say, has agreed to 
a modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which she prac- 
tically gives up the claim to a dual control of the Nicaragua 
canal. Bills have been favorably reported in both Houses of 
Congress looking toward the early construction of a canal across 
Nicaragua; and a canvass of the Congressmen by the New York 
Herald’s Washington staff indicates that a measure will be 
adopted authorizing the President to expend $140,000,000 or 
more to construct, as the Hepburn bill says, “from the Atlantic 
Ocean or Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean a canal of suffi- 
cient capacity and depth for vessels of the largest tonnage and 
greatest depth now in use,” to make adequate harbors at the 
terminals, and to build “such fortifications for defense as will be 
required for the safety and protection of the said canal and har- 
bors.” Mr. Hepburn, who is chairman of the House Committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, says in an article in The 
Independent that he favors the Nicaragua route and believes 
that the canal “should be constructed and owned by the United 
States with the right and power to defend it.” American ships, 
he says, should be favored in the matter of tolls, so that “the 
canal would thus serve as a sort of subsidy to promote ship- 
building in the United States.” Mr. Morgan, chairman of the 
Senate committee on interoceanic canals, agrees with Mr. Hep- 
burn on the superiority of the Nicaragua route, not only on ac- 
count of the greater ease of construction (a point disputed by 
the Panama advocates), but because it is a route nearer the 
United States. If we should adopt the Panama route, Senator 
Morgan argues, and some other nation should build a canal 
across Nicaragua, the other nation “would cut our line of com- 
munication on both sides of the isthmus with a shorter line to 
our coasts, and, in the military sense, would interpose between 
us and our base of operations.” 
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Some papers point out that the Walker commission has only 
just started for Central America for the very purpose of examin- 
ing the two routes and reporting which is the more practicable. 
Our present knowledge of the two routes is inadequate, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce, and “it is the duty of Con- 
gress to defer action until the present commission makes its re- 
port, covering the whole question.” “The delay is a matter of 
small consequence,” says the same paper, “and the information 
that the forthcoming report will afford may easily be worth many 
million dollars to the country.” Representative Moody, of Mas- 
sachusetts, said to the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post a few days ago that it might be well to con- 
sider Nicaragua’s treaties with other nations before pushing 
ahead so fast. “It reminds me much,” he said, “of proposing 
to build a house on another man’s land before finding out 
whether you can buy it or not, and at a time when four or five 
other fellows think they own mortgages on the property.” 
eral papers believe the Panama route to be the better one. 
the Springfield Repudlican : 


Sev- 
Says 


“All information at hand tends to raise presumptions in favor 
of the Panama canal. It is two fifths finished, according to re- 
port. It is open to navigation twelve miles inland on the Atlan- 
tic side and four miles inland on the Pacific side. Thousands 
of men are now at work on the channel where it is to pass through 
the continental divide and where the waters of the Chagres River 
are to be turned into an interior lake, and the plans of the new 
French company for the completion of the work have been pro- 
nounced sound and practicable by prominent American engineers. 

“But whether this be so or not, it would be a strange proceed- 
ing for Congress to go ahead'with the Nicaragua project before 
its own instructed commission has had time to report on the situ- 
ation at Panama and the comparative merits of that route.” 


The Chicago 7imes-Herald and the Boston 7ranscripft ex- 
press similar views, the latter paper adding: 


“For Congress to continue to act along its present proposed 
lines will be the height of national stultification, for it will do so 
not only without the information which it has authorized an ex- 
pensive commission to seek and lay before it, but also in the face 
of opposing testimony furnished by some of the most famous and 
expert engineers in the world. As the situation now stands it is 
one of the craziest schemes that has come before the country for 
many a day.” 

Albert Shaw, however, says in The Review of Reviews: 

“The reopening of the Panama question and the endeavor to 
stimulate American interest in Panama are simply part of the 
program of opposition to any canal whatsoever. If the United 
States should be led by these influences to the point of a decision 
in favor of Panama, forthwith we should see very much the same 
combination of interests suddenly swing around to an agitation 
in favor of Nicaragua—all for the purpose of gaining two or three 
more years. ‘These interests would for the most part keep them- 
selves concealed, as in years past and gone. If there has never 
been so favorable a time in the past for decisive action toward 
the accomplishment of the Nicaragua canal, it is equally true 


that there is likely never to come again in the future an opportu- 
nity equally advantageous.” 


If Congress adopts and the President approves the Nicaragua 
route, with American military and commercial control, as now 
seems likely, some complications may arise. Both Great Britain 
and Germany, according to the Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago 7imes-Herald, “have formally served notice that they 
will protest against fortification of the Nicaragua canal if that 
waterway be constructed by the American Government.” Many 
papers, however, think that Germany and England have no 
rights in the case. Even before England relinquished her claim 
to dual control of the Nicaragua canal, which was provided for 
in the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, aconsiderable part of the press 
declared their belief that the treaty was void. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty between the United States and 
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England, framed in 1850, provided that neither government “ will 
ever maintain or obtain for itself any exclusive control” over a 
ship canal across Nicaragua, or erect any fortifications, “‘or oc- 
cupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of 
Central America.” England, however, after the beginning of 
our Civil War, transformed a wood-cutting settlement in Hon- 
duras into a crown colony. Secretary of State Frelinghuysen, 
of President Arthur’s Cabinet, maintained that this violated the 
treaty and made it voidable at the pleasure of the United States, 
and he so informed the British Government. Someof the British 
press have lately shown a disposition to regard our preparations 
for building the Nicaragua canal independently as an unfriendly 
act; but the British Government’s abandonment of the. old 
treaty makes these objections groundless. Great Britain, it ap- 
pears, receives no guid pro guo for her surrender of the Clayton- 
Bulwer claim, except what this country may voluntarily give 
hereafter. The new treaty, by which the old one is so radically 
amended (but which has not yet been confirmed by the Senate), 
provides that the canal shall be neutral in peace and war. The 
New York -vening Post says: “This represents such a distinct 
and enlightened advance over what American diplomacy has 
hitherto contended for that Mr. Hay is to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon his success.” 

We could not admit England into partnership in the control of 
the canal, thinks the Chicago 7zmes-Heradd, “‘ without discrimi- 
nating in favor of Great Britain against all Europe”; and by 
doing away with this provision we “put all on an equal footing 
and present an impregnable front to all.” As for the objections 
that may be raised by the other powers, the Detroit 77rzbune 
Says: 


“The United States at this late day are surely big enough and 
strong enough to do things without the suggestion, much less 
the dictation, of outsiders. We haye started on acareer of ex- 
pansion from which it seems there will be no withdrawal, as 
there seems no valid reason why there should be. But if we 
are to heed the cries of other countries when some action that we 
contemplate—even before we put it into effect—causes them dis- 
pleasure, we had better withdraw into our shell at once and be- 
come a picayune people, to be the perennial laughing-stock of the 
transoceanic world.” 





Not a few papers heartily indorse the ‘‘open-door” policy for 
the canal. The Chicago Record thinks it should be open to 


friend and 





foe alike,even 
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in wartime. Says 7he Record: “It is a matter of compar- 
atively little consequence to us that an enemy could use the 
neutral canal also, on liké terms with ourselves. Whereas, if 
an enemy were privileged to destroy the canal if he could, or 
to prevent its use in any of the ways known to modern warfare, 
we might be very seriously inconvenienced.” The Philadelphia 
Times says: “A ship canal would have to be neutral or 
nothing. While it would be always possible to stop it against 
an enemy, an enemy, with any naval force at all, could also 


’ 


stop it against us.” Commerce, too, thinks the Minneapolis 


Tribune, should find no discrimination there. The “‘open-door” 
policy, it says, “is the broad-gage, liberal policy, and we should 
hate to see our Government attempt to enforce anything else.” 
“We should let the world know,” says 7he /ndependent, ‘that 
our canal will be open to the ships of all nations on equal terms.” 
The Philadelphia Wanufacturer takes a similar view. It says: 


“ur 


The utter folly of mixing politics and business ought to be 
fully understood. To run an interoceanic canal of this sort as a 
kind of closed sea is an altogether impracticable plan and should 
receive nobody’s commendation. The Central American canal 
should be conducted on business principles, like the Suez canal. 
It should be neutral territory free to all comers who will pay for 
passing through it. American ships, English ships, and German 
ships should enjoy identically the same privileges. The aid 
which the United States Government gives to the enterprise 
should be the kind of aid England gives to the Suez canal. 
Such a business-like investment would make money for the Gov- 
ernment, at the same time that it conferred great benefits upon 
American trade.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PUBLIC affairs in Venezuela continue normal. The usual revolution is in 
progress.— 7he Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE gun behind the man is also an important factor in the Kentucky en- 
gagements.—7he Memphis Commercial-Appea/. 

WOULD it not be appropriate to rechristen the Tugela River and call it 
Buller Run ?—Correspondent of The New York Sun. 

ALI. Kentucky needs is a few kopjes and some artillery to be proper ob- 
ject for resolutions of sympathy.—7he Washington Star. 

THE much-advertised “anti-puncture’’ compounds should find a ready 
sale among Kentucky politicians.—7he Baltimore American. 

WHAT must be the reflections of Dr. Jameson when he thinks that he 
once tried to conquer the Boers with 500 men ?—7he Chicago Record. 

MARK HANNA declares that McKinley’s reelection is so certain that he 
needs money to start the campaign immediately.— 7%e Chicago Record. 

IT is appalling to speculate on what would happen if forty million Boers 
were matched against a quarter of a million Englishmen.—7ke New York 

World. 























THE Montana senatorship appears 
to present another instance of over- 
R \ capitalization.—7he Detroit News. 

ny X POSSIBLY Mr. Bryan will “give up 
silver’’ as the Gold Democrats com- 
mand, but evidently not more than 
2 a dollar or two at a time.—7he New 
~ York Mail and Express. 
) 


CONSCIENCE appears to have been 
a valuable asset in the late legisla- 
ture of Montana. The more a mem- 
ber had the more he could get for 
it.— Zhe Philadelphia Ledger. 


Suspicious.—* More Irish prison- 
ers,” said the general to Kriiger 
“This may be an English ruse t 
gain control of the government, 
sighed the wily Oom Paul.— Puck 


MRs. SMYTH (looking up from her 
paper): ‘What does it mean in tl 
nave Ih Washington news when it speak 
il of ‘the lower House!’”’ M 
Smyth: ‘* That means the House 


whith 


if 














. 
THE NEW COLOSSUS OF ROADS, 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


CURRENT CARTOONS. 


Representatives. The Senate 


A HIGHLY UNCOMFORTABLE PLATFORM. higher.”’ Mrs. Smyth: ‘*‘ How is 


higher ? Do you mean that it cost 
more to get there?’”’—TZhe Philade!- 
phia Record. 


—The New York Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A FAMOUS JAPANESE ANTHOLOGY. 


IEWED in its relation to the world’s literature, Japanese 
poetry is individual and unique. It arose in a prehistoric 
age, and at a period still long anterior to the beginnings of au- 
thentic history; its peculiar form and spirit had already become 
crystallized, altho the climax of its excellence was not reached 
until about a thousand years ago. One is carried back by it, 
therefore, into a singular and isolated literary realm, as rare and 
piquant in the world of letters as is the Island Empire in the 
world of nations. The most characteristic representative of Ja- 
panese poetry is a collection known as the “ Hyakunin-isshi,” a 
sort of Japanese ‘Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrics,” 
corresponding in some respects to the famous English collection 
of Palgrave, tho antedating it byeight hundred years. Ina pa- 
per read by Prof. Clay MacCauley at a recent meeting of the 
Asiatic Society at Tokyo and reproduced in 7he Japan Weekly 
Mail (December 16), the following account of this anthology of 
Japanese poetry is given: 


“Just by whom, and how, the ‘Hyakunin-isshi ’ came to be 
gathered is no longer known. Certainly, in its present form its 
editorship is doubtful. The author of the ‘ Dai-Nihonshi’ (‘ His- 
tory of Great Japan’) was satisfied, upon the authority of the 
‘Meigetsuki’ (‘Records of Brilliant Months’) that the collection 
was made by Teikakyo, whose family name was Fujiwara no 
Sadaie. Sadaie held high office. -He was an imperial vice-coun- 
selor prior to, and under, the reign of the Emperor Shijo (1233- 
ere 

‘‘Now, taking these ‘Single Songs of a Hundred Poets’ asa 
whole, the reader will find that, broadly judged, they can be 
gathered, in accordance with their subject-matter, into three 
groups. Let us name these groups: 1, a/ure, or contempla- 
tion and description of scenes in the outer world; 2, Sentiment, 
or moods associated with the milder human emotions, such as 
melancholy, pensiveness, regret, sympathy, contentment, grati- 
tude, friendship, filial love, loyalty, and the like; 3, A third 
group belonging to the deeper ranges of emotion, but distinctive 
enough to be regarded separative, is composed of those poems 
which are outbursts of the passion /ove. Love poems are ina 
higher degree characteristic of Japanese as of all other poetry. 
In this collection, forty-six of the fava, nearly half of the songs, 
have for their motive some phase of this great human passion. 
Twenty-nine of the favsa are given to the more ordinary senti- 
ments, and twenty-six to the scenes of nature. It will be well, 
however, in reading all these songs to remember that they need 
not be taken as transcripts of personal experiences. Most of 
them were creations for use in poetical contests and as exhibits 
of artistic skill.” 


Professor MacAuley gives specimen verses from the several 
divisions of the book. Speaking of the poems on love he says: 
‘“ Tanka thirteen tells of love perfected. The poet uses the 
figure of a mountain rill becoming a full, serene river: 
From Tsukuba’s peak 
Falling waters have become 
Mina’s still, full flow. 
So, my love has grown to be :— 
Like the river’s quiet deeps. 


In ¢anka sixteen, by means of two word plays—one upon the 
word Inaba, meaning a mountain or district to which the poet 
was going, and also the phrase ‘if I go’; the other upon the word 
matsu, meaning ‘a pine-tree,’ and ‘to wait,’ as one fining for 
another may wait—an assurance of faithful love is well given: 





Tho we parted be, 
If on Mount Inaba’s peak 

I should hear the sound 
Of the fzve-trees growing there, 
Back at once I’ll make my way. 


In the eighteenth song, one of the distinctive devices of Japanese 


poetry, the ‘preface’ and euphonic ‘introductory word’ appear. 
In the English rendering the word ‘gathered’ reproduces ap- 
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proximately this device. The first two lines of the stanza are to 
be regarded as introductory. The theme is ‘Secret Love’ 


Lo! the gathered waves 
On the shore of Sum.:’'s bay! 
E’en in gathered nigit, 
When in dreams I go to thee, 
I must shun the eyes of men. 


Unconfessed love, that betrays itself, is the theme of the fortieth 
song: 

Tho I would conceal, 

In my face it yet appears,— 
My fond, secret love: 
So much that he asks of me 

‘Does not something trouble you?’ 
Love perplexed is pictured in the forty-sixth song under the 
simile of a mariner at sea, with rudder lost: 

Like a mariner 

Sailing over Yura’s strait, 
With his rudder gone; 
Whither o’er the deep of love 
Lies the goal, I do not know. 

Struggle to conceal a love that may not be shown to the one be- 
loved is admirably exhibited in the eighty-ninth fama, in an 
apostrophe to self. The poet wrote: 

Life! Thou string of gems! 

If thou art to end, break now. 
For, if yet I live, 
All I do to hide my love, 
May at last grow weak and fail. 

These are but a few of the many songs of which love, in some of 
its phases, is the theme. 

“IT will quote but one more of them. It is the one written by 
the compiler of the ‘Hyakunin-isshi,’ the poet Sadaie. It is a 
vivid picture of a common scene on Awaji Island, used in simile 
here for the poet-lover’s impatience in waiting: 

Like the salt sea-weed 

Burning in the evening calm, 
On Matsuo’s shore, 

All my being is aglow, 

Waiting one who does not come. 





THE STEADY GROWTH OF AMERICAN 
FICTION. 

GLANCE over the literary history of the past five years 

reveals unmistakably a steady and gratifying growth of 
interest "in books of American life by American authors. The 
Bookman (February) exhibits this in a graphic way by the sta- 
tistical method. Taking as a basis the month of December 
(which for several reasons is especially well adapted for purposes 
of comparison), it gives lists of the six most popular books from 


1895 to the present year. The list for 1895 is as follows: 


“Days of Auld Lang Syne,” by Ian Maclaren. 
Cockade,” by Stanley Weyman. “Chronicles of Count Antonio,” 
by Anthony Hope. ‘Sorrows of Satan,” by Marie Corelli. ‘‘The 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Ian Maclaren. “The Second Jungle 
Book,” by Rudyard Kipling. 


“The Red 


Here there is neither American book nor American author. 


The year 1896, however, shows a little improvement : 


“Kate Carnegie,” by Ian Maclaren (British). 
by F. J. Stimson (American). “Sentimental Tommy,” by J. M. 
Barrie (British). ‘Quo Vadis,” by H. Sienkiewicz (Polish). 
“Seven Seas,” by Rudyard Kipling (British). ‘‘The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,” by Harold Frederic (American). 


“King Noanett,” 


A further increase of interest in American books and life ts 
observed in 1897: 


“Quo Vadis,” by H. Sienkiewicz (Polish). 
visible,” by J. L. Allen (American). 
Caine (British). 
can). 


“The Choir In- 
“The Christian,” by Hall 
“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell (Ameri- 
“In Kedar’s Tents,” by H.S. Merriman (British). “Cap 
tains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling (British, but in the main 
on American life). 


On the record for December, 1898, half the books are by writers 
born in the Western hemisphere : 


“The Day’s Work,” by Rudyard Kipling (British). “The 
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Battle of the Strong,” by Gilbert Parker (Canadian). “Red 
Rock,” by T. N. Page (American). ‘‘Adventures of Frangois,” 
by S. Weir Mitchell (American). ‘“‘The Castle Inn,” by Stanley 
Weyman (British). ‘“‘Roden’s Corner,” by H. S. Merriman 
(British). 


But the record for December, 1899, is, as 7he Bookman re- 


marks, ‘‘the crown and completion of that Americanism in liter- 
ature which marked the year 1899” : 


“Janice Meredith,” by Paul L. Ford (American). ‘“ Richard 
Carvel,” by Winston Churchill (American). ‘“‘When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” by Caskoden (American). ‘David Harum,” by 
Westcott (American). “Via Crucis,” by Crawford (American). 
“Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen,” by F. P. Dunne 
(American). 


Not only is every book in this list by an American author, but 
in all but two instances (“‘ When Knighthood Was in Flower” and 
“Via Crucis”) the theme also is American. Among the other 
striking American successes of the past few months are Mrs. 
Burnett’s ‘‘In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim,” Mr. 
Booth Tarkington's ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,” and Harold 
Frederic’s “‘ The Market-Place,” which, tho written in London by 
one who had long resided abroad, may be classed as an Ameri- 
can book. 





RUSKIN AS A REVOLUTIONIST. 


N summing up Ruskin the man, it is impossible to gain a full 
comprehension of his message without an understanding of 
his social ideals. The fashion is to brush these lightly aside as 


“extravagant” or “visionary”; but whatever may be our own 





THE LAST PORTRAIT OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


individual view of society, we have to recognize the important 
influence which Ruskin’s conceptions of social reform exerted in 
his writings and life. In Zhe /ndependent (February 1), Mr. 
Leonard D. Abbott writes of Ruskin from the viewpoint of a 
revolutionary. He says: 


“Ruskin, like his Socialist disciple, William Morris, was con- 
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sumed bya passion for art. This is the keynote to his life. But 
to him the word ar/ always meant infinitely more than the pic- 
tures we hang on our walls and occasionally go to see in galleries. 
In his mind it was simply a synonym for beauty in everything 
that the hand of man touches—in our cities, streets, and homes. 
From earliest boyhood his whole soul was in revolt against the 
sordidness and ugliness of the life that he saw around him. 
Looking at the matter first of all purely from the esthetic stand- 
point, he came to realize that popular art is inevitably rooted in 
social conditions—that it is, in fact, simply the outward expres- 
sion of social ideals. He loved to look back to the Middle Ages, 
with their glorious architecture and their multitudinous art- 
products from the hands of unknown workmen. This, he said, 
showed the result of simple and wholesome lives of fellowship 
inspired by devotion to the common weal and to noble relig- 
ious ideals. In the sordid city streets of to-day, on the other 
hand he saw simply the expression of a selfish commercial- 
ism. 

“We can trace the current of Ruskin’s revolutionary social 
thought in all his writings. We see it plainly in such books as 
‘Sesame and Lilies,’ ‘The Crown of Wild Olive,’ and ‘Time and 
Tide." We see it even more unmistakably in those four essays 
on political economy which he called ‘ Unto this Last.’ Finally, 
it bursts the floodgates in that fervid series of ‘letters to work- 
ingmen ’ entitled ‘ Fors Clavigera ’—almost the last of Ruskin’s 
writings. 

“*Unto this Last’ was contributed nearly thirty years ago to 
The Cornhill Magazine, of which Thackeray was then editor. 
After two of the essays had appeared, there was such a storm of 
indignation that Thackeray refused to print more. This little 
book was a bombshell thrown into the camp of the orthodox and 
conservative political economists. It attacked the very basis on 
which political economy was supposed to rest. In ‘Unto this 
Last’ Ruskin boldly declared that political economy was a 
science not of things, but of men, and that the test of modern 
society was not its material wealth but 
the character of all its men and women. 
The message of the book can be summed 
up in one sentence from it: ‘There is no 
wealth but life.’ 

“*Fors Clavigera’ is perhaps the most 
stinging indictment of modern society 
and religion in English literature. In one 
of these letters Ruskin exultantly de- 
clares himself a ‘Communist, reddest of 
the red.’ The following quotation is from 
‘Fors’ 


“<The guilty thieves of Europe, the 
real sources of all deadly war in it, are the 
capitalists—that is to say, people who 
live by percentages on the labor of others ; 
instead of by fair wages for their own. ... 
All social evils and religious errors arise 
out of the pillage of the laborer by the 
idler; the idler leaving him only enough 
to live on (and even that miserably), and 
taking all the rest of the produce of his 
work to spend in his own luxury or in the 
toys with which he beguiles his idleness.’ 


In the most deliberate way imaginable 
Ruskin declares that the wealthy class of 
to-day is essentially a parasitic class: 


“We of the so-called ‘‘educated” 
classes, who take it upon us to be the bet- 
ter and upper part of the world, can not 
possibly understand our relations to the 
rest better than we may where actual life 
may be seen in front of its Shakespearian 
image, from the stalls of a theater. 
never stand up to rest myself, and look 
round the house, without renewal of won- 
der how the crowd in the pit, the shilling 
gallery, allow us of the boxes and stalls to keep our places | 
Think of it! those fellows behind there have housed us an 
fed us; their wives have washed our clothes and kept us tidy 
they have bought us the best places, brought us through th 
cold to them; and there they sit behind us, patiently, seeing 
and hearing what they may. There they pack themselves, 
squeezed and distant, behind our chairs; we, their elect toys anc 
pet puppets, oiled and varnished and incensed, lounge in front 
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placidly, or, for the greater part, wearily and sickly contempla- 
tive.’ 

In order that he may not be misunderstood, he dwells on the 
point again and again: 

“*Nearly every problem of state policy and economy, as at 
present understood and practised, consists in some device for 
persuading you laborers to go and dig up dinner for us reflective 
and esthetical persons, who like to sit still, and think, or admire. 
So that when we get to the bottom of the matter we find the in- 
habitants of this earth broadly divided into two great masses, 
the peasant paymasters, spade in hand, original and imperial 
producers of turnips; and, waiting on them all round, a crowd 
of polite persons, modestly expectant of turnips, for some—too 
often theoretical—service. ’ 

“Tf we read these statements detached from their context, 
would we not be justified in supposing that they came from 
Socialist or anarchist pamphlets? Ruskin was unquestionably a 
.revolutionist. He longed to see our social system changed from 
top to bottom. His ideal was almost identical with that of a 
Communist like William Morris, or an anarchist such as Kropot- 
kin.” 


LETTERS OF CHARLES GOUNOD. 


HE letters of this celebrated composer to his young friend 
and disciple, George Bizet (Revue de Paris, January 1), 
adds another name to the long list of distinguished artists and 
authors who of late have been revealed as never before to their 
admirers through the publication of their intimate and confiden- 
tial letters. These of Gounod are at once simple and playful, 
wise and affectionate; they scintillate with wit and gaiety, and 
teem with luminous and profound reflections. Like the similar 
spontaneous effusions of Balzac, George Sand, Victor Hugo, 
Alphonse Daudet, Mme. Michelet, they show, however it may be 
as to the decadence of France as 4 nation, that her great artists, 
poets, and menof letters are remarkable for the clear comprehen- 
sion and lofty devotion with which they confront and pursue their 
high vocations. They testify also to the purity and elevation 
of the domestic life of that country. 

At the time the correspondence begins, Gounod was thirty- 
nine and his young friend seventeen. The latter, an Academy 
student, was competing for the great prize (the prix de Rome) 
for the best musical composition of that year—1856, ‘‘ David,” 
with lyrical scenes and three personages, was the poem proposed 
to the competitors. This is the theme of Gounod’s first letter, 
which we cite in full: 

“Thanks, dear child, for letting me know so promptly on what 
subject your imagination will be exercised during the next 
twenty or twenty-five days—yes, indeed, you will have it done 
in time, perhaps before the time allotted--I am sure of it! On 
the first day, a mere cantata seems like an opera in five acts, and 
one feels as if, working night and day, he will never get it com- 
pleted. I know all about that, for I have been through it, and 
yet I have finished my work, and my comrades have finished 
theirs, and the time given was all sufficient for our need. Do 
not hurry. Everything will come at the right moment. Do not 
be in haste to adopt an idea, under the pretext that you will not 
perhaps find another; they will press upon you ten forone. Ze 
SEvVErE. 

“Tam enchanted with your subject, for the simple reason that 
the figures are all characteristic. Have courage, be calm above 
all, for precipitation stifles everything; and if you will take my 
advice, do not work at night. The mind is then overwrought, 
agitated, and this fever has usually only one result—a discontent 
on the following day that will compel you to do over the work of 
the night before. Adieu.” 


The death of his mother calls out from Gounod a touching let- 
ter. Mme. Gounod, tenderly beloved by her son, as we already 
know from that exquisite book ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Artiste,” died in 
1858, immediately after the appearance of one of his operas, ‘‘ Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui,” that crowned him at once with the bright- 
est laurels which he had yet won. 


“ee 


Gounod writes: 


Under what sad circumstances, dear friend, do I send you the 
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news which you demand. My poor mother is no more! She was 
taken from me on Saturday, the sixteenth of the month, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, the very day after the first performance 
of my new work. 

“You know how I adored my mother; it is needless for me to 
tell you that I shall weep for her all my life, for she was the 
providence of my entire life. It would have been very sweet for 
me to have cheered her with this triumph, the most brilliant re- 
sult yet achieved of a career begun long ago and pursued under 
her eyes with the most ardent desire of finally recompensing that 
existence so full and so laborious to which I owe the little that I 
am. 

“Ah, dear friend! render your dear mother as happy as you 
can. When she is no longer by your side, you will deplore the 
least neglect that wronged her goodness, and will reproach your- 
self bitterly. 

“T will not sadden any longer your stay in the beautiful coun- 
try that you will now see and love. You are in the golden 
age of life, dear friend, and you know not how vividly I 
feel with you in all your new experiences! Enjoy fully all that 
Rome will give you with an incomparable and exhaustless 
abundance.” 


Gounod’s love for Italy, and especially for Rome, appears to 
have been a veritable passion. It is the keynote of a number of 
his letters to Bizet, during his two years’ residence in the Eter- 
nal City, and gives tone and color to them all. On one occasion 


he cries: 


‘Admire! admire all that*you can; admiration is a noble fac- 
ulty, and it is at the same time one of the most vivid enjoyments 
of man, if not the newest among them. To admire is to expand, 
and if Italy is capable of developing us as she does, it is because 
she constantly incites and quickens the enthusiasm that belongs 
to admiration. How much more one lives there than elsewhere ! 
What pulsations of the heart, of the soul, of the intelligence, in 
the existence that you are now about to lead! I can talk to you 
to-day in a language that you will comprehend, and in which, 
please God, we will commune more fully and clearly on your 
return.” = 

And again: 


“Rome is a being. It is more than a friend, it is a verity, pro- 
found and multiple; it is the key of a crowd of questions, since 
almost all questions are summed up in some few, the good, the 
true, and the beautiful; and Rome, withdrawing you from all 
the meanness and pettiness of the real life, permits you, isolated 
through reflection, to hover in the grand domain of the things 
that are eternal. It is this sentiment, absolutely free from all 
narrow preoccupations, that will constitute the most exquisite 
and divine recollections that you will preserve, and which we 
will reawaken the one in the other when we resume our pleasant 
talks of former days. . ne 

“Work, think, open your Soul to all the grandeurs that sur- 
round you, breathe them in with full lungs, and believe always 
in the affection of your friend.” 


When at last George Bizet bids good-by to Italy, he announces 
that he will make only a rapid tour of Germany ex route to his 
native land; but his wise preceptor enjoins him to reconsider his 


determination : 


“Let me tell you this: after Italy, Germany is due; that is to 
say, afier the contemplation, the sort of beatitude of the intelli- 
gencc, the life of reverie that Italy induces, you must withdraw 
into yourself and cultivate, however painful the effort, the soil 
which Italy has sown. You will not understand fully at present 
the relation that unites these two realms of your being, for we do 
not attain a clear consciousness of what goes on within until 
later; but that relation exists, and the labor of which I speak 
can alone fecundate the germs that you will bring away with 
you from Rome, and which otherwise would remain absolutely 
sterile. 

“T have heard M. Ingres declare: ‘There is no art without 
science.’ This is profoundly true. Question Germany then be- 
fore quitting it. If she has a message for you, listen; and, be- 
lieve me, before returning to this horrible Paris, teeming with all 
sorts of distractions and dissipations, it is of the first importance 
that you should have acquired habits of wor that will become 
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a need and a force sufficient to sustain the assaults of all kinds 
to which we are exposed.” 


Later, when Bizet in his turn is mourning the death of his 
mother, in his brief strong letter of condolence, Gounod utters 
the following fine apostrophe in praise of the sovereign remedy 
for all human ills: 


“The most consoling of friends in such periods of affliction is 
work. ‘That voice alone is serious enough to address, and that 
hand alone gentle enough to touch, alike the most terrible griefs 
and the highest joys of life, because that alone is exempt from 
the stains and imperfections of our poor humanity. Avail your- 
self, as soon as you can, of this marvelous and inexhaustible 
support; it will not rob you of your recollections, but will surely 
eliminate their too poignant and cruel bitterness.” — 7rans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A NEW THEORY OF GENDER IN LANGUAGE. 


RAMMATICAL gender has always been more or less of a 
stumbling-block to the beginner in a foreign tongue. 
Why, for instance, are the Teutonic races so perverse as to call 
table feminine, 7ree masculine, and, worse still, woman neuter? 
Or what is the occult mental process by which the Latin races 
decide for themselves that £77/e shall be masculine, while sfoor, 
violating all natural proprieties, is made a feminine article? 
Formerly answer was made that the human mind naturally per- 
sonifies inanimate things, and that with the large in bulk or the 
active in temperament were naturally associated masculine quali- 
ties, and vice versa. Thus the sun, which is large in the South- 
ern heavens, is masculine in Latin and all the Romance languages 
of Southern Europe, and the moon is feminine; whereas in the 
north of Europe, where the sun is less powerful, it is feminine, 
while the moon is masculine in gender. 

This answer, however, appears less satisfactory than it once 
did; and now Mr. J. G. Fraser (in The Fortnightly Review, 
January) comes forward with a wholly new and certainly a stri- 
king theory, based on the study of the speech of certain South 
American tribes. Among the Arawaks each sex often has a dif- 
ferent speech—different not so much in the use of distinct words 
as in the use of different prefixes and terminations. He says: 

“For ‘yes’ the Arawak men say /ase or hese, the women fara 
or #isseira ; for ‘certainly’ the men say dukesse or hedukessi, 
the women dukara or hedukara. The word eke, meaning ‘yes,’ 
may be used both bymen andwomen. For ‘no’ men and women 
alike say awake or koake. The men greet each other with du7/i 
or dut/uai, ‘Are you there?’ to whieh the answer is dazi/i or 
datlisz, ‘I am there.’ A woman, on the other hand, is greeted 
with da#ru, ‘Are you there?’ to which she answers, daiiruru.” 


Among the Caribs, also, the same peculiarity has long been 
noted. As examples of this difference of speech, Mr. Fraser 
quotes the following table from a paper by a recent traveler in 
the West Indies, Mr. Joseph Numa Rat, published in 7he 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute (1898) : 


Used by Men. Used by Women. 


Mick tude kcatites RT ok pee Pee Ninu Kati 
Mes citgse nes ennase heanees acisteoees Kaintbui Hiya 
Fish-hook........ pi atnn sai coveesee Kiwi Btre 
Cassava root....... Keakadh é00secadbs Kiere Kai 
Gon ..... Seis kasees Ore Eyeri 
DORMER cso cccececee A EE ey ee Wuri Yaru 
es a hee pibésisabienee Birmii Ati 
POW 1. sss. Soeeus Cveccereccccccccoccece Alira Kayu 
i cacveseun Foaubienedbecs beokaeenes Barana Barawa 


From an elaborate analysis of the words and the inflectional 
endings in the masculine and feminine speech of the Caribs and 
other American tribes, and from researches into the history of 
these races, Mr. Rat concludes that the feminine forms were 
originally a separate language spoken by the women of another 
tribe, and preserved by them after their capture and adoption 
into the tribe of their husbands. How the change came from 
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subjective gender to what may be called objective gender can 
only be conjectured; but it is not improbable, Mr. Fraser sug- 
gests, that when the two speeches finally coalesced, certain of 
the feminine forms for inanimate objects were retained together 
with masculine forms for others. 


THE NEW ART OF DESCRIPTION IN FICTION. 


bese great difference between the descriptive style of fifty 

years ago and that of to-day is one of the most marked 
phenomena of modern fiction. Prolixity and colorless detail have 
been succeeded by brevity and crisp, vivid outline. In The 
National Review (London, January), Miss Jane H. Findlater 
contrasts the style of such writers as Scott and Galt with that of 
the new school of novelists. As a typical example of the slov- 
enly and tedious description which prevailed earlier in the cen- 
tury she quotes the following passage from Galt: 

“The year was waning into autumn, and the sun setting in all 
that effulgence of glory with which, in a serene evening, he com- 
monly at that season terminates his daily course behind the dis- 
tant mountains of Dumbartonshire and Argyle. A thin mist, 
partaking more of the lacy character of a haze than the texture 
of a vapor, spreading from the river, softened the nearer features 
of the view; while the distant were glowing in the golden blaze 
of the western skies, and the outlines of the city on the left ap- 
peared gilded with a brighter light.” 

With this she contrasts the following from Kipling: 


“The animal delight of that roaring day of sun and wind will 
live long in our memory—the rifted purple flank of Lackawee, 
the long vista of the lcugh darkening as the shadows fell; the 
smell of a new country, and the tearing wind that brought down 
mysterious voices of men from somewhere high above us.” 

But some writers of the new school, in their effort to be vivid 
and striking, have allowed themselves to be carried away into 
extremes. For instance, in Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘Red Badge of 
Courage” the following tyical sentences occur: 


“His canteen danged rhythmically and his haversack bobbed 





softly ... he wrigg/ed in his jacket . the purple darkness 
was filled with men who jadbsered . . . he felt the swash of the 
water—his knees wodé/ed ... the ground was’ cluttered with 
men... asfatter of musketry ... the fire dwindled to a vin- 


dictive Jopping . the man was dludbbering . another man 
grunted... the guns sguatted in a row like savage chiefs . 
they argued with abrupt violence, it was a grim Jow-wow.” 


The straining after effect, and the extravagant use of onomato- 
poeticism here become so evident as to beuncouth. Still another 
vice of the less skilful writers of the new school is the glaring 
want of construction in their sentences. Says Miss Findlater: 

“Because prolixity and over-elaborated phrasing were the snares 
of bygone writers, that is no reason why we should cut up our 
sentences into four or five words: Nothing is easier. 
is simple. It presents no difficulties. It is distinct. 
to many. It is new. Therefore it pleases. 
not permanently. Men of intelligence yawn. 
readily seen through. It is like an infant’s reader: ‘My cat is 
called Tom. Do you like cats? No, I like dogs. I like both 
cats and dogs,’ etc.” 


The method 
It appeals 
For a time. But 
The trick is too 





NOTES. 


THE publication of a new monthly periodical, to be called 7he Magazine 
of Poetry, will be begun in February by Mr. Daniel Mallett, of Flatbush, 
New York. 

THE conferences this winter before the Comparative Literature Society at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, include lectures on “The Greek Epic” by Prof. 
Thomas Davidson (January 26); “The Finnish Epic,” by Prof. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, of Harvard (February 3); “The Sanskrit Epic,” with lantern slides, 
by Prof. Charles R. Lanman, of Harvard (February 17 and March 3); “The 
Medieval French Epic,” by Prof. Arthur R. Marsh (March 17); “The Med- 
ieval Germanic Epic,” by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith (March 31); “The 
Irish Epic,” by Dr. F. N. Robinson, of Harvard (April 14). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH INVENTORS. 


a the noteworthy series of articles now appearing in £7- 

gineering (London) on the subject of “American Competi- 
tion,” one signed “A Practical Exporter” is especially interesting 
for its comparison of the sources of invention in England and the 
United States respectively. According to the writer, the Ameri- 
can inventor is generally a workman; in England he is an em- 
ployer, and the former is the better of the two. Hence the work- 
man must be encouraged and raised if invention is to flourish. 
Says this writer: 


“Let us take a look at England’s early material for raising a 
The farm-laborer and the artisan, from 
which classes the rising industries drew their labor, were me- 
chanics in the lowest sense of the term, doing their round of 
duties day by day in a dull, dogged style; thinking little of 
alteration or improvement in anything; kept down by class 
prejudice, wofully ignorant, few of them being able either to 
write or read. 
misrepresenting his countrymen, describes the English working 
Instead of 
such workmen being equal in intelligence to the old Yankees, it 
is very probable that even their masters, the English so-called 
middle classes, were hardly on their level, and they were cer- 
tainly not above it. Yet traditions and ideas handed down from 
a past of old ignorance and prejudice mold to some extent the 
ideas of the English workman of to-day. One feels surprise at 
first that America has not long ago completely beaten England 
in the race; but we must remember that only within the last few 
years have the two countries come into sharp conflict.” 


corps of inventors. 


Borrow, who could not be accused of unfavorably 


classes of his early days as dull, stupid, and heavy. 


The real inventive strength of a nation, the writer goes on to 
say, lies with the common workmen. ‘America treads on solid 
ground here, England on sand.” ‘The traditions of the English 
mechanic seem to be against invention. The Englishman has 
had to have machinery forced upon him all through this century, 


and is trying to keep up the conflict still. To quote again: 


“Who can calculate the millions that Britain has lost by this 
suicidal purblindness? America began its industries with inven- 
tion, and among American mechanics invention has always been 
the order of the day. Instead of employers having to force new 
machines on their workmen, the men themselves are constantly 
on the guz vive to invent new machines or improve old ones. 
Thus, a current that in England has always been against the 
inventor, in America carries his bark on its bosom and bears him 
triumphantly forward. 
probability of inventing something is an active stimulus to the 
American mechanic, making him a clever workman and increas- 
ing his intelligence. He is always encouraged, too, by his em- 
ployers, who give bonuses and rewards ; some masters undertake 
to pay all the patent expenses and experimental expenses of an 
invention, the patent becoming the workman’s property on some 
arrangement allowing a fair benefit to the employer. The 
American workman takes altogether a higher place in the indus- 
trial world than the English one; there is not between him and 
his master that great gulf, bridged only perhaps by a foreman of 
narrow intelligence, which we too often see among ourselves.” 


And, needless to say, this same hope and 


The English employer is to blame equally with the workman, 
the writer thinks. The employer has done his best to keep his 
workmen down. Each has regarded the other as ‘“‘a kind of nec- 
essary nuisance.” ‘This must cease, and master and man must 
get down toa plane of mutual helpfulness if England is to keep 
her place as an inventive nation. 

Commenting on this suggestive letter, 7e American Machin- 
ist (January 25) remarks that it contains food for thought for 


Americans as well as Englishmen. It says: 


“Too many of our American shop proprietors and others seem 
to forget what this Englishman clearly recognizes and boldly 
states, z.e., that very much of our acknowledged superiority in 
certain lines of manufacturing and our success abroad come from 
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the fact that American workmen and American employers were 
formerly in exactly the same social stratum, neither one claiming 
superiority nor acknowledging inferiority to the other. The 
workman of to-day has been the employer of to- morrow, has felt 
himself to be worthy of respect, and has commanded it. 

“There are those who believe that this condition of things is 
passing away. If it is, then we believe our American industrial 
development will by that receive a far more serious blow than it 
can possibly receive in any other way.” 


‘NEW YORK’S GREAT UNDERGROUND RaAIL- 


ROAD. 


id the contract that has been awarded by the rapid transit 

commission of New York City be carried out to a success- 
ful conclusion, the result will be the greatest underground rail- 
road in the world, to extend from the New York city hall north- 
ward to the upper part of the borough of the Bronx. By means 
of this road New Yorkers hope to secure what they have been 
aiming at for a quarter of a century, namely, the power to travel 
through the thickly settled parts of the city at the speed of a fast 
express on a trunk railway line. The engineering difficulties to 
be overcome in the construction of this road are, of course, con- 
siderable, as may be seen from the following description in 7he 


Journal (New York, January 21) of the route chosen 


“After describing a double-track loop around the post-office, 
the big four-track tunnel [the two express tracks in the middle] 
will begin opposite Frankfort Street, under Park Row, and go 
northward. 

“It will pass under Centre Street, New Elm Street, or Dewey 
Avenue, as this is to be called. It will continue under Lafayette 
Place, across Astor Place and private property, between Astor 
Place or Eighth Street and Ninth Street to Fourth Avenue. 

“Up to this point the tunnel will have passed mostly through 
sand and soft earth. As there are few tall buildings on this part 
of the earth no great difficulty is expected in constructing it. 
Only a little masonry bracing will be necessary to keep the side- 
walks and foundations of buildings in proper position. 

“From Fourth Avenue northward throughout nearly the whole 
extent of the twenty-mile tunnel system, the boring will be 
through almost solid rock. 

“While this will make the work slower and more costly, it Will 
also simplify it. There need be no fear of buildings caving in. 
The solid rock on which they stand makes a natural foundation 
that no tunneling will disturb. 

“From Ninth Street and Fourth Avenue, the tunnel will con- 
tinue under Fourth Avenue and Park Avenue to Forty-second 
Street, thence under Forty-second Street to Broadway, and 
thence under Broadway and the Boulevard toa point at or near 
Ninety-seventh Street, all of which railway will be known as the 
main line.” 


At Ninety-sixth Street, the road separates into two double-track 
branches, one of which, the West Side branch, continues along 
the Boulevard, crosses the Manhattan valley on a viaduct, and 
ends finally at 230th Street, while the,other, the East Side branch, 
runs under Central Park along Lenox Avenue, under the Harlem 
River, and so to Bronx Park by way of Westchester Avenue. We 
quote again: 


“In addition to the construction of the railway itself, it will be 
necessary to construct or reconstruct certain sewers, together with 
house and other sewer connections, placing them at either side 
of the tunnels, and to adjust and maintain railways, pipes, sub- 
ways, and other surface and sub-surface structures, and to relay 
the street pavement both on streets occupied by and on streets 
other than those occupied by the route of the railway. 

“The tunnels for the most part will not be arched, as is usually 
done in building subways. They will be flat on the top, braced 
by three rows of steel pillars between the tracks and covered with 
steel plates. The tunnel measures fifty feet across in the main 
four-track section and is thirteen feet high. 

“Under the present Park Avenue street-car tunnel, from 
Thirty-second Street to Forty-second Street, a variation from this 
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. 
plan will be made. Here the single tunnel will branch out into 
two arched tunnels, each containing two tracks. 

“When Forty-second Street is reached, the form of one single 
wide tunnel with four tracks will be resumed up to the end of the 
express section at Ninety-sixth Street. 

“From this point northward, on both the East and West side 
divisions, there will be local train service only. But as stations 
will be farther apart on these sections, quick time will still be 
made. 

“One of the most interesting and peculiar parts of the under- 
ground system will be where the East-side section will go under 
the Harlem River. 

“The tracks will divide here and each will go under the water 
in a separate cast-iron cylinder fifteen feet in diameter. These 
circular passageways will look like gigantic water-pipes and will 
keep the water of the river out quite as effectually as genuine 
water-pipes keep water in. 

“The trains of the new underground system will be run by 
electricity, probably on the third-rail plan. The car equipment 
is expected to be much better than on the present Manhattan 
Elevated.” 


Papers in other cities comment briefly, and, in general, favora- 
bly, on the new road. The New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript bids New Yorkers not to indulge in golden 


dreams of freedom from overcrowded cars. He says: 


“The magnitude of the work about to be undertaken and its 
importance tothe city can not be overestimated—and yet whether 
it will solve satisfactorily the rapid-transit problem for this city 
is extremely doubtful. It certainly will not do so for all time. 
Mr. Parsons, the consulting engineer of the commission, made 
the significant remark after the contract had been awarded that 
the tunnel would do little to help the congestion of traffic. At 
first sight this would seem to be an argument against the idea of 
spending such a huge sum of money. But Mr. Parsons, as he 
explained, merely meant that in this city experience had shown 
that in the matter of transportation a supply created a demand, 
and the greater the supply became the greater the demand, so 
that it would be difficult ever to get the former ahead of the lat- 
ter. In the last four years this has been illustrated time and 
again. All the additional surface transit facilities that have been 
set in motion here since the Broadway cable began its work, and 
most of the improvements made with the idea of relieving that 
road, have failed to bring about any real betterment in comfort 
during those hours of the day when people are moving about. 

“One of the immediate and most salutary results of the road 
will undoubtedly be the thinning out of the congested tenement 
sections in the lower part of the city. It ought to follow that 
the building of the rapid transit road, which is expected to bring 
passengers from Bronx Park or Yonkers in a little over a half 
hour, will inaugurate a northward movement of large dimensions, 
and that the population in the congested parts will be reduced to 
proper limits.” 


Of the engineering problems involved, the same writer says: 


“The engineering problems presented by the three upper sec- 
tions are comparatively simple, and work on these will not be 
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begun until some time after the tunneling of the first section, 
because it is here that the greatest time and patience will be 
needed. The task of building the first section is made very diffi- 
cult by the fact that it will run through the busy part of the city, 
where traffic can not be disturbed, and in all the streets through 
which it will pass an enormous number of pipes and conduits 
must be taken up and relaid without causing any inconvenience 
to those who use them. And yet this section is simple compared 
to what it would have been had the old route up Broadway not 
been abandoned. 

“Of course there must necessarily be a vast amount of incon- 
venience during the building of the tunnel, however great the 
care taken may be. The general plan of construction from the 
lower end of the tunnel to Sixtieth Street and Broadway will be 
to permit the contractors to open trenches half across the street 
and not more than four hundred feet long, and cover these over 
and restore the pavement as fast as half sections of the tunnel 
are complete. No two openings are to be less than five hundred 
feet apart, and bridges are to be maintained over each trench 
wherever cross streets exist. No trench is to be kept open more 
than thirty days in front of one piece of property without the 
consent of the owner. Above Sixtieth Street the contractor may 
do as he pleases, except that he must obey any reasonable re- 
striction placed on him by the superintending engineer. But no 
matter how strict the governing regulations may be, the lives of 
those who live on the line of the tunnel will not be very happy 
for the next three years.” 


On this same point //ectricity says (January 24) : 


“The building of the underground rapid transit road in this 
city will undoubtedly prove one of the most gigantic railway un- 
dertakings ever attempted in this section of the country. The 
principal difficulty will lie in the fact that almost twenty-one 
miles of road will F ive to be excavated or tunneled through a 
soil saturated with water and through which radiate in all direc- 
tions sewer-pipes, water-mains, gas-pipes, and subways for elec- 
tricalconductors. Some idea may be had of the immense amount 
of labor the construction of this underground road will entail 
when it is stated that a force of 8,000 to 10,000 men will be con- 
stantly employed, and that even with this army of workmen it 
will take three years to complete the work.” 


The following figures are taken from Augineering News: 
é é & o 


Length of all sections, ft 
OCR CREAVALION OF CATER, CT. VAS. o0cccccccscccccccccccce 157 2 
Earth to be filled back, cu. yds 773,003 
ee ee an 
BUDO PUMMGIOE, CW FES os oo sisvesccrccsccrccecs vee 368 
Steel used in structures, tons.. 
Cast iron used, tons 
Concrete, cu. yds....... 


og ea ee eee 
Waterproofing, sq. yds 
Wes TARR, OS FB a i skins cic cccccccnce 
Local stations 
NE I Dai 6 5s koR lca eo.vwgsinbotubdeenaeteesess 
oo er dienes 
Track, total, lin. ft 

— underground, lin. ft 9514 
elevated, lin. ft.... 59,700 





“ 


According to Zhe Western Electrician, John B. McDonald, 
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who is to build the road (for $35,000,000), is a contractor of wide 
experience. He was engaged in the work of improving the har- 
bor of San Francisco, constructed a large portion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, built the Baltimore tunnel, and is now engaged 
on the Jerome Park reservoir in New York City. 

Controller Coler believes that the new road will be but the first 
link in a future chain of underground communications between 
the various boroughs of Greater New York. 
The World (New York) he says: 


In an interview in 


“ Rapid transit for all of the boroughs must follow. Of all the 
systems proposed, the best, to my mind, is a system of tunnels 
The next step taken should be to continue the assured under- 
ground railway from City Hall Park to the Battery. 

“The first tunnel, I think, should connect the lower -nd of 
Manhattan with South Brooklyn. It would be well if this tunnel 
could be completed simultaneously with the underground rail- 
way on Manhattan Island. Without it traffic will be heavy one 
way in the morning and equally heavy in the opposite direction 
at night. I estimate that for $5,000,000 at the outside the rapid- 
transit system may thus be extended to South Brooklyn. 

‘Another tunnel under the East River should connect Man- 
hattan with the borough of Queens, and eventually one under 
the Narrows should connect the borough of Richmond with South 
Brooklyn. 

“The city could and should have built the tunnel through Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. The contract should not have been al- 

owed to gotoa private individual or corporation. 


I have always 
avored municipal ownership. 


gut now that the contract is let 








SECTION OF UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


to an individual, we must be content with seeing to it that the 
ty itself constructs the tunnels which should, and I am certain 
ill, connect Manhattan with the other boroughs.” 


Use of Alcoholic Drinks in War.—The use of liquor 
among soldiers has greatly decreased since the old days when 
veterans mixed gunpowder in whisky and gave a drink to the 
recruits to instil in them Dutch courage. In an editorial in 7he 
Medical Age (December 25) comment is made on a report from 
Ladysmith announcing that whisky was selling at $25 a bottle. 


mn } 
That it had reached this price, remarks the editor, when neces- 


sary provisions were fairly plentiful, indicated that it had not 


been provided in large quantities. He proceeds: 


“The waning estimation of the value of alcohol for general 
purposes is perhaps nowhere more admirably exemplified than 
in the records of the British army. In old days, when it was the 
fashion of our forefathers to drink to excess, the same practise 
prevailed in the services, and in the army and navy grog was an 
indispensable and permanent ration. A very different place is 
now assigned to alcohol in the conduct of modern warfare. No 
longer is ‘Dutch courage’ the kind of courage thought desirable 
to attain. The modern general knows that hardships can be best 
borne and dangerous climates best encountered without the con- 
stant use of stimulants. This conviction has long been gaining 
ground. Even in the Indian mutiny Havelock’s men performed 
the greatest feats of endurance on coffee alone as a beverage. 
To General Wolseley, the present commander-in-chief, may per- 
haps be particularly attributed the growing condemnation of the 
spirit ration. In the Red River expedition of 1870 Wolseley first 
discontinued the spirit ration, and it is recorded: that no troops 
enjoyed better health than those engaged. The rum ration was 
discontinued in the Ashantee war of 1873, and was again prohib- 
ited in the Kafir war of 1877-78. In the Sudan expedition all 
alcoholic liquors were prohibited, and the men engaged achieved 
fine physical condition as regards health and endurance.” 





REJECTION OF THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE 
BOAT. 


FTER the favorable report of a government commission re- 
garding the recent trials of the Holland submarine boat, 

the news of its final rejection by our naval experts comes as 
something of a surprise. Says the Baltimore Hera/d (January 


23) : 


“It will be observed that naval experts differ concerning the 
practicability of submarine boats, the French, altho far more con- 
servative than the Americans, favoring the construction of such 
craft as a necessary and powerful adjunct to the naval forces. 
The budget submitted to the Chamber of Deputies not long ago 
provided for a number of submarine torpedo-boats, and this rec- 
ommendation is expected to go through. 

“The rejection of the Holland experiment by the Naval Board 
of Construction has been interpreted as suggesting unpleasantly 
the prevalence of prejudice and other unworthy motives in the 
Navy Department. But this view as to the cause of the adverse 
verdict can not be entertained without convincing evidence. In 
the course of the past week Admiral Sampson's idea of super- 
imposed turrets for the new battle-ships authorized by Congress 
has encountered opposition sufficiently strong to insure its defeat. 

“The of the Katahdin and of the dynamite- 
thrower Vesuvius make the disinclination of the naval authori- 
ties to try any other innovations of doubtful merit excusable, 
and affords a rational explanation for the action of the Con- 
struction Board. 
problem of submarine navigation that only the most exhaustive 
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tests, if successful, would justify appropriations for a number of 
boats.” 


It is suggested by Zhe Standard-Uhion (Brooklyn, January 
25) that our action marks the beginning of a general abandon- 
ment of the submarine idea. It says: 


“There is certainly something curious about the //o//and, 
which is named after its inventor. It was first heard of about 
twenty years ago, more or less, and a great mystery was made of 
it. For atime it lay moored to a little pier on the shore at Bay 
Ridge. A reporter, who is now connected with this paper, who 
visited the place, had the satisfaction of seeing a few inches of 
the top of its whale-like back, and of seeing Mr. Holland descend 
to the interior—to show that it was hollow, the reporter thought, 
since the same privilege was denied the visitor, altho he explained 
that he was not a mechanic. 

*When the Spanish-American war came upon us, it was 
thought a submarine boat would be just the thing to protect the 
harbor of New York from the dreaded Spanish fleet that never 
came—but the //o//and was not ready. A number of tests of its 
navigating powers were made in the inner bay, and reports were 
made of its achievements, but somehow they all seemed to fall 
short of what was expected or desired, for the navy was not en- 
riched by the addition of any boats of its type, and it is still 
waiting to get in.” 

On the other hand, the Providence Journa/ (January 20), ina 
carefully written article on the French submarine boats, states 
its belief that these craft have come to stay, but that France is 
far ahead of the United States in their construction. It says: 


“The success of the Goubet No. 2 has demonstrated that naval 
operations under water within certain not narrow limits are sure 
to be a feature of any protracted war of the future, and not ona 
small scale either. Whether France now constructs thirty-four 
or twenty-four or only fourteen submarine boats, or whatever 
number it chooses to build, it has a clearly defined plan of sub- 
marine construction, navigation, and warfare, which does not 
permit it to neglect the new type of naval architecture in its pro- 
gram. 

““Comparisons with the trials of the Holland boat in November 
will show on what the French Government bases its faith in the 
Goubet No. 2. The Holland craft has never been tried in rough 
water. The French boat has been navigated in a heavy sea, has 
made six knots an hour outside at a distance of nine feet below 
the surface, and has been maneuvered in such waters and so far 
from sight by means of its ‘optic tube.” The American boat has 
made a rate of six or eight miles an hoyr at the surface, has been 
incapable of maneuvers under water, and has shown no sub- 
mergible capabilities except under favorablecircumstances. The 
,ournal has already praised the Ho//and design of submarine 
boats, and it retains faith init. But there is no question that as 
compared with the best of the.French craft it is merely of great 
promise. The Goudet No. 2, on the other hand, is a realization 
of great hopes.” 


Comment on the rejection of the Ho//and seems confined 
chiefly to the daily papers, the technical press having apparently 
no opinions to express, one way or the other. It must be remem- 
bered that the Government is now constructing for itself a larger 
submarine boat than the //o//and, of the same type, and this 
will of course be available for further experiment. This fact 


probably had its influence on the decision not to purchase the 
smaller boat. 





Pearls as Products of Disease.—Chemical analysis 
reveals the pearl as a compound of phosphate and carbonate of 
calcium, mingled with an organic substance called conchyoline. 
“These materials,” says The National Drug gist, “are deposited 
in concentric layers, the nucleus or center of which is almost in- 
variably a foreign substance—a little acarian, an animal parasite, 
a grain of sand, a bit of shell all have been found, and many 
other substances as well, occupying the point of concentration of 
pearls, and whence, according to the generality of naturalists, 
the pearl is regarded as a pathological product, a coricretion of 
the kidneys, expelled by the animal, and which almost invariably 
falls into the closely neighboring genital gland. The gem, the 
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pearl ‘of purest ray serene,’ is therefore nothing more nor less 
than a nephritic or urinary calculus, and we must regard the 
famous and aristocratic pearl oyster as merely a poor, unhappy, 
gravelly mollusk. However, we must admit that he does not be- 
long to the ordinary run of the tribe. He belongs to the genus 
Aviculide, or wing-bearing conchs, and sports the distinguished 
title Weleagrina margaritifera, tho he is nicknamed‘ Pintadine ’ 
by the fishermen. There are two distinct varieties of the pearl 
oyster, distinguishable from each other by their relative size, and 
by the quantity of the product. The ‘great pearl oyster,’ or Azn- 
tadina grande, is sometimes found a foot long, and weighs not 
infrequently ten pounds or even more. It inhabits a belt which 
girdles the earth, but only in the seas distinguished for the 
warmth of their waters does it bear pearls. Attempts have been 
made by scientists and others interested, to cultivate the pearl 
oysters, and exploit them methodically, with a view of obtaining 
superior pearls. The attempts have thus far not been very suc- 
cessful, but M. Dastre, in a recent article in the Revue des Dewar 
Mondes, now holds out quite roseate views of the prospects in 
this direction.” 


Some New Uses for Milk.—From the casein derived 
from milk by coagulation, we are told by L’/nudustrie Laitiére 
(Paris), is now made an artificial ivory known as lactite, from 
which are manufactured billiard balls, tooth-brush handles, 
combs, etc. The same journal informs us that by treatment of 
the same casein “certain manufacturers prepare a paste or pow 
der that can be used instead of eggs in some kinds of cookery, 
while costing only half as much. The casein combined with 
alkaline bases makes a hydraulic cement. The curd is cut into 
bits which are dried rapidly and then finely powdered. The 
powder is mixed with 20 per cent. of pulverized quicklime. This 
cement keeps some time if placed in well-stoppered bottles after 
the addition of 1 per cent. of camphor. Finally, curdled milk 
has been for some time used in whitewashing buildings and to 
prevent scaling. For this purpose it is mixed with lime so as 
to make a thick liquid. Lactarine is a preparation of almost 
pure casein, which, dissolved in ammonia, is used to thicken 
colors used in cotton-printing.”—7rans/ation made for Tue 
LITERARY DiIGEsvT. 





Cause of the Earth’s Magnetism.—Experiments seek- 
ing to connect the magnetism of the earth with its rotation have 
been successfully performed by Prof. Henry A. Rowland, at Johns 
Hopkins University, according to daily press despatches. Ac- 
cording to these, Professor Rowland uses a wheel wound with 
miles of fine wire and, revolving on a shaft run by a motor 
About the wheel is a casting or sheath of brass, with an air or 
ether space between it and the circumference. The whole repre- 
sents the earth with its atmosphere. By revolving the wheel an 
electric current is produced in the wire. Dr. Rowland is now 
working to show that the faster the revolution the greater the 
current and the stronger the resulting magnetism in the core. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


CHERRAPUNJl in Assam, northeast of Calcutta, has the reputation, says 
The Scientific American Supplement, of being the wettest place on the earth, 
the average annual rainfall being 498.15 inches, while it has the record # 
one month in which 147.17 inches fell. The first half of the past year beat all 
previous records, 267.84 inches of rain having fallen between January and 
the middle of June, five months and a half, while 73.79 inches, over six feet 
of water, fell in a single week. 


“THE influence of the imagination,” says 7he Medical Press, “is a factor 
with which physicians have to reckon very largely, and in the minor 
ments of life, at any rate, the most successful practitioner is he who pos- 
sesses the faculty of inspiring confidence in himself to begin with, and tlien 
in the treatment he advises. A recent number of 7he Psychological Re 
relates an interesting experiment made by Mr. Slosson with the view of 
demenstrating how easily this faculty can be called into play. In the 
course of a popular lecture he presented to his audience a bottle containing 
distilled water, which he uncorked with elaborate precautions, and tht, 
watch :n hand, he asked those present to indicate the exact moment at 
which the peculiar odor was perceived by them. Within fifteen seconds 
those immediately in front of him held up their hands, and within forty 
seconds those at the other end of the room declared that they distinctly 
perceived the odor. There was an obstinate minority, largely compose i of 
men, who stoutly declared their inability to detect any odor, but Mr. 5!0S- 
son believes that many more would have given in had he not been compe!!ed 
to bring the experiment to a close within a minute after opening the bottle, 
several »ersons in the front rank finding the odor so powerful that they 
hastily quitted the lecture-room.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHAT IS TO BE THE RELIGION OF THE 
FUTURE? 


WORK which has attracted much attention has lately ap- 

peared from the pen of a French savant, M. Henri Con- 
stant, in which he expresses the view of many thinkers in France 
as to the future of religion. He regards dogmatic Christianity 
as hopelessly discredited and undermined, from the historical, 
scientific, and ethical standpoints. Yet, he believes, the sterile 
negations or still more brutal affirmations of materialism will 
never satisfy the human intellect or the soul, and the time will 
come when the noble philosophy of the Neo-Platonists and the 
doctrines of the extreme Orient will be sifted and accepted in 
part, supplemented by numerous contributions from the virile 
intellect and spirit of the West, including much from physical 
science, from spiritualism, and from such schools of thought as 
that of Prentice Mulford and the new metaphysical or mental 
science movement. In the light of this rational and humane re- 
ligion, the dark superstitions and grotesque survivals of former 
barbarian ages will be dissipated as the sun scatters the shades 
of night. M. Constant formulates his prophetic statement of this 
new religion under eight heads, as follows (we quote from the 
New York Hera/d, January 7) : 


“First—A supreme intelligence rules the worlds. That intel- 
ligence, which we call God, is the conscious Ego of the universe. 
It is in the universe, for the universe, and through the universe 
that the divine thought is objectified. 

“Second—All creations develop themselves in an ascending 
series, without a break in the continuity. The mineral realm 
passes insensibly into the vegetable, the vegetable in the animal, 
and this, in turn, into the human with no sharply marked lines 
of distinction. There is a double evolution, material and spiri- 
tual. These two forms of evolution run parallel and jointly, life 
itself being but a manifestation of the spirit appearing as move- 
ment. 

‘“ Third—The soul is elaborated in the midst of the rudimentary 
organisms. That it might become what it now is in man it had 
to pass through all the natural kingdoms. A blind and indistinct 
force in the mineral realm, individualized in the plant, polarized 
in the sensibility and instinct of the animal, the soul tends un- 
ceasingly toward that conscious monad in its slow elaboration, 
until at last it reaches man. In the animal it was as yet ina 
rude siate only, in man it acquires consciousness and can never 
again go backward. But at every step the soul fashions and 
prepares its material garb. 

“Fourth—The evolution of the soul is infinite, and‘each exist- 
ence is no more than a page in the book of eternity. In every 
stage of evolution attained by the soul it has in itself the crown- 
ing synthesis of all the lower powers of nature, and at the same 
time it possesses the germ of all the superior faculties, power, 
intelligence, love; which it is destined to develop in succeeding 
jives. 

“Fifth—The soul progresses in its corporal and spiritual 
tates. ‘Thecorporal state is necessary to the soul until it attains 
acertain degree of perfection; it is developed by the tasks to 
which it is adjusted for its actual needs, and here it acquires 
Special practical knowledge. A single corporal existence would 
be insufficient for these ends. Hence it takes up new bodies as 
long as it finds that necessary, and each time it advances with 
the progress acquired in earlier existences and in its spiritual life. 

‘ Sixth—In the intervals between these corporal existences the 
So illives on inits spiritual life. That life has no fixed limit. The 
Mappy or unhappy state of the soul is inherent in its own degree 
of perfection. The soul suffers from the very evil it has com- 
mitted. Because its attention is incessantly directed to the con- 
sequences of this evil it understands the pain and is stimulated to 
correct itself. It forms strong resolutions, and, the time having 
arrived, descends again into a new body, to improve itself by 
labor and study. It always preserves the intuition, the vague 
Sentiment of the resolutions formed before its rebirth. 
“Seventh—When the soul has acquired in one world the sum 
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of progress which the state of that world admits, it departs to be 
incarnated in another world, more advamced, where it acquires 
new knowledge, and, inasmuch as now the incarnation in a ma- 
terial body is no longer useful to it, it lives an entirely spiritual 
life. There it progresses in another sense and by other means. 
Arrived at the culminating point of progress, it enjoys supreme 
felicity, having been admitted into the counsels of the Almighty. 

‘“Eighth—The soul has a fluid body, the substance or essence 
of which is drawn into the universal or cosmic fluid, forming and 
nourishing it as the air forms and nourishes the material body. 
This state of the soul is more or less ethereal, according to the 
worlds in which it finds itself and the degree of its purification. 
There is thus an intermediary between the soul and the body ; 
an organ for the transmission of all the sensations. Those which 
come from without make an impression on the body, the inter- 
mediary transmits it, and the soul, the conscious and intelligent 
being, receives it. When the action comes from the initiative of 
the soul it may be said that the soul wills, the intermediary 
transmits, and the body performs the act.” 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS AND THE 
CLASSICS. 


HE news comes from Rome that the Vatican has decided 
adversely as tothe rights of the Christian Brothers to teach 
the classics and higher collegiate studies in their American 
schools. The dispute has been causing difficulty for some time. 
The order, originally founded to teach the common branches only, 
has for many years maintained higher schools and colleges in 
this country and has much property invested in them. A few 
years ago, however, the superior general of the order, who re- 
sides in Paris, sent a summary command to the American Chris- 
tian Brothers that all teaching of the classics must be aban- 
doned, as a violation of the constitution of the order. This meant 
the closing of the various colleges maintained by the Christian 
Brothers and the relinquishment of the work built up by years of 
effort. The case was appealed to Rome, backed, it is said, by 
the unanimous support of the American archbishops ; but appar- 
ently by the terms of the present decision the authority of the 
head of the order is to be maintained. Cardinal Satolli, late Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, and the drafter of the repart 
of the Propaganda, says in explanation: “‘ Just as the Americans 
adhere to their national Constitution, so the Christian Brothers 
must maintain theirs. That constitution forbids the teaching of 
the classics.” 

The Independent (undenom., January 18) calls attention, how- 
ever, to the fact that the Constitution of the United States has 
received fifteen amendments, and suggests that also that of the 
Christian Brothers might receive one. It says further that the 
decision is, as the archbishops declare, against the interests and 
the true management of Catholic affairs in America: 

“It is a victory less for the French superior than for the 
Jesuits, who claim an especial, if not exclusive, right to control 
higher Catholic education. The decision is one greatly to be re- 
gretted, but it is likely that some way will be found to avoid its 
worst results. Very likely the members of the Christian Brather- 
hood in this country will seek the consent of Rome to establish a 
new order which will be free to give as high an education as may 
be desired. If Catholics had been content to leave education in 
the hands of the Jesuits they would not have founded the Catho- 
lic University at Washington as a direct rival to the near-by 
Jesuit university. We are glad to see that the Cathafics are 
about to establish a girls’ college in Washington, which it is in- 
tended shall have as high a rank as any girls’ college in the 
country. It will be the first institution of its kind in the world, 
and it shows what is the initiative enterprise of American Catho- 
lics.” 

On the other hand, 7h%e Catholic Universe (Cleveland, Janu- 
ary 19) is disposed to welcome the Propaganda’s settlement of 
the matter. More than half the Roman Catholic schools are 
without male teachers, it says, and until this field is adequately 
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covered it is difficult to see why the Christian Brothers “are will- 
ing to abandon any part of their legitimate work to enter new 
spheres already well cared for by others.” Yet they can undoubt- 
edly secure a separation from their present head, the paper re- 
marks, and alter their constitution : 


“In this way they would be free to take up the work they pro- 
pose to themselves here. If they do this, it would be well for the 
Parisian head to organize new houses along the old lines to pre- 
vent the ambition of higher attainments interfering with the aims 
and purposes of their saintly founder. Perhaps this would be a 
happy solution of the difficulty. It would open the door to higher 
education for those who think that the Christian Brothers are 
needed in that work, and at the same time provide a place for 
those who believe like La Salle that the Christian Brothers have 
a work worthy of their best efforts in caring for the primary edu- 
cation of Catholic children, and leave the rest to others.” 





THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


RESIDENT SCHURMAN’S recent article on “Our Duty 
to the Philippines ” has provoked an exceptional amount of 
comment from journals of all varieties. The only point in which 
they are all agreed is that the religious problem in the archipelago 
is fully as puzzling as is the military and the civil one, and that 
it will require still greater care in the handling. In the course of 
his article (in 7he /ndependent, December 28) Dr. Schurman 
said : 


“The priests have ruled in Luzon so long that their influence 
is widespread, and the natives know of no other form of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has been established there 
for three hundred years, and the archipelago was really governed 
by the priests, and not by the Spanish civil or military com- 
manders. Of the $13,500,000 raised on the island about $1,500,000 
was used for the church’s gs rt. Each small church would 
receive about $500 for its support; and the priest an allowance of 
$300. We must credit the church with having done a great deal 
of good work among the natives. We must reckon with these 
facts when we send missionaries to the Philippines. 

“Missionaries are needed in the islands, and I hope they will 
be sent there in large numbers. There is plenty of work for 
them to do, and I hope they will go with a complete understand- 
ing of the situation and an earnest desire to accomplish good. 
They must realiz> that they are contending with a Catholic- 
educated population that knows nothing about the fine differences 
between Protestant sects and denominations. Therefore it would 
be highly impolitic to send missionaries of different denomina- 
tions to confuse the minds of the people. I do hope that when 
we send the missionaries we will decide beforehand on one form 
of Protestant Christianity. Send only one type of missionaries. 
The Filipinos will then have Catholic Christianity and Protestant 
Christianity presented to them sothey can take theirchoice. We 
have no adequate idea how confusing to the simple minds of an 
uncivilized people the different forms of our Protestant faith ap- 
pear. The Chinese, who are perhaps more intelligent than the 
Filipinos, regard our different denominations as so many differ- 
ent religions. This idea prevails in many other lands that we 
are trying to convert to Protestant Christianity, and it works 
confusion in the minds of the people that often sadly handicaps 
the labors of the missionaries. I hope that before sending mis- 
sionaries tothe Philippines the different denominations will unite 
on some common platform.” 


Roman Catholic comment on this suggestion is mostly inclined 
to be skeptical, if not decidedly ironic. Zhe Church News 
(Washington, January 13) says: 


“There are numberless varieties of Protestantism, and of 
course the professor will admit that all can not betrue. And yet 
he urges that the poor Filipinos be taught either a creed com- 
posed of these various beliefs, or else some one of the many be 
selected to the exclusion of all others. Who is tomake the selec- 
tion? 

“There is something absolutely cruel in this suggestion of 
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Schurman’s. We can readily understand how he could urge the 
various sects to send missionaries to the Philippines, but we can 
not understand why he is willing to risk selecting a creed that he 
does not believe himself, to have taught the natives. ...... 

“The Philippines are not likely to |ecome Protestant, it niat- 
ters not what kind of creed is sent there. While there is but 
little prospect of the sects uniting on a common creed for the 
Filipinos, there is still less chance of their succeeding in destroy- 
ing the faith which has been flourishing there for centuries.” 


The Catholic News (New York, January 20) says: 


“The ignoranee about the work of the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines displayed by certain lecturers and writers who pre- 
tend to know so much is amazing. These people have been in 
the Philippines ; they say they have closely investigated the con- 
dition of affairs there ; and they declare solemnly that they have 
no prejudice against the Catholic Church. But we can not help 
noting that never do they utter a good word for the work of that 
church, whose missionaries have succeeded in converting a nation 
of savages intoa people whose religious devotion and purity have 
astonished Americans who have been among them. Under such 
circumstances, it is not strange that we are often forced to the 
conclusion that those who have been in the Philippines and who 
criticize the Catholic Church there are guilty of deliberate mis- 
representation. The fact seems to be that they do not want to 
know the truth.” 


The Catholic Universe (Cleveland, December 29), under the 
caption “ Protestant Impudence and Gall,” says: 


“Who is going to give us the best Protestantism? Is McKin- 
ley’s Philippine commission empowered to recognize and name 
this new state church of imperialism from the hungry horde wait- 
ing open-mouthed for the crumbs of royal favor, or is it to be a 
religion by selection? If it is, what are the leading features to 
be? What is to predominate? The immersion tub of the Bap- 
tists, the amen corner of the Methodists, the rationalistic ten- 
dency of the Presbyterians, or that composite entity called Epis- 
copalism? Is Schurman in earnest or mad, or only joking? If he 
is in earnest, why does he not convoke this church congress and 
insist that we have this best Protestantism for home consumption. 
We could then see what effect it would have in filling empty 
Protestant churches and correcting some of the vices that make 
Protestantism look like a soiled rag dipped in whisky compared 
with the spotless simplicity and purity of Catholic Filipinos.” 


Protestant comment is fairly represented by the following ex- 
cerpts. The /ndependent (December 28) says: 


“Every word of this is true; but the warning will be thrown 
away. No matter how.impolitic, missionaries will be sent of dif- 
ferent denominations to confuse the minds of the people. We 
are the Lord's foolish ones, and we waste much of our energy by 
our lack of intelligent cooperation. ...... 

“The same thing will be done over again in the Philippines. 
We have no doubt that the chief denominations, and a score of 
small ones, will all establish missions there. Most of them will 
have their headquarters in Manila. Each sect, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Congregational, Disciples, 
Seventh-Day Adventist, will have its own organization. ‘Join 
us,’ ‘Join ws,’ ‘ We are the true church,’ will be the cry. Att 
present there is no chance for anything else. What more can 
we expect? Baptists and Episcopalians, Presbyterians and 
Methodists, can not unite even in federation here in America. 
We fail even to see the scandal of the division ;. and the scandal 
is more offensive there. 

‘““What can be done to remove the scandal? Nothing, we fear, 
until the denominations here are federated. Why can it not be 
done? Shall the century end and nothing be accomplished? [1 
England already there is federation of all the free churches, «nd 


the conscience of our churches ought to demand as much.” . 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc., ]@0- 
uary 3) says: 


“The plan outlined by our Commissioner Schurman is imprac- 
ticable. It will not be followed, and we incline to think that it 
should not be followed, even tho there are such things as mis 
sionary economy and common sense. Inone sense the world has 
scores of ‘religions.’ In another sense, and in the proper sense, 
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chere are but two forms of ‘Christian religions’ in the United 
States from which missionaries will be sent to the Philippines. 
Roman Catholicism already is in the islands, and has been there 
three hundred or four hundred years. While the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist, the Congregational, the Methodist, and other 
churches are here, these in fact are but one, in a sense which all 
these churches understand and accept. These are separate and 
distinct and different in the sense that the various brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods of Romanism are separate and distinct. Roman- 
ism does not admit that point, but its non-admission does not 
count. The competitions between the various American Chris- 
tian churches known as Protestant are synonyms for veritable 
peace, as compared with the competitions and sharp rivalries 
that exist between Romanist brotherhoods. The natives of 
Luzon are not ignorant that certain classes of friars and ‘ brothers’ 
are features in the Roman Church as it exists on the islands. 
We are sure that the natives already are ‘confused.’ It may 
clear up things wonderfully if several Protestant churches are 
planted even on Luzon, so that genuine fraternity and Christian 
unity may be exhibited there.” 


In the mean time, Archbishop Chapelle, the apostolic delegate 
to the Philippine Islands, appears to be finding his task of ad- 
justing the altered relations of church and state a delicate and 
difficult one, altho it is believed that his diplomatic skill and good 
sense will eventually prevail. His mission is a twofold one: to 
bring about an equitable arrangement as to the property rights 
of the church in the islands, and to arrange a modus vivendi 
between the Filipinos and the friars. These two aims are thus 
stated by the New York 7ribune (January 20) : 


“It has been foreseen from the first by the thoughtful that 
the government of the Philippine Islands would involve some 
difficulty on account of the peculiar attitude of a great many 
Catholic inhabitants toward the friars of certain monastic orders 
there. Despatches now state that excitement has been caused 
by a report that the apostolic delegate, Monsignor Chapelle, had 
undertaken with authority from the Pope and from President 
McKinley to restore the friars to their parishes and to the power 
from which they had been driven by the Catholics themselves. 
Charges of extortion and immorality against the friars were said 
to have been one chief cause of the insurrection of 1896, which 
the Spanish Government broke down by bribing Aguinaldo and 
other leaders to betray their followers. More recent accounts 
have indicated that the inhabitants who did not give support to 
Aguinaldo, or who had ceased resistance and welcomed Ameri- 
can authority, were generally opposed to the friars and intensely 
hostile to their reinstatement in their former power. ...... 

“Apparently the root of the difficulty in the Philippines is a 
claim of the monastic orders to certain properties and revenues. 
The eighth article of the Treaty of Paris provided that the relin- 
quishment of power by Spain ‘can not in any respect impair the 
property or rights which by law belong to the peaceful possession 
of property of all kinds of . . . ecclesiastical or civil bodies.’ 
The tenth article declared that ‘the inhabitants of the territories 
over which Spain relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty shall be 
secured in the free exercise of their religion.’ If these two pro- 
visions are by anybody construed to mean opposite things, if the 

laim of an ecclesiastical body comes to a denial of the free ex- 
ercise of their religion by any inhabitants or involves any hold 
upon properties which the laws would not sustain, the courts 
established by the United States have jurisdiction and will con- 
trol. How far they may prove adverse to the titles by which the 
monastic orders claim property it is not yet possible to judge, 
but there is every reason to expect that the Government will 
guaranty and preserve to Catholic as to other inhabitants entire 
treedom in the exercise of their individual choice in all matters 
pertaining to or growing out of their religion.” 

” The statement from Manila alluded to above in the New York 

Tribune, that the mission of the apostolic delegate is to reinstate 
the friars in their former power, acting as joint agent of the Pope 
and President McKinley, has of course been denied by Monsignor 
Chapelle asacanard. The despatch gives the following addi- 
onal details of the situation: 


) “Catholics of all sections are petitioning Monsignor Chapelle 
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and Major-General Otis against the friars returning to their par- 
ishes, repeating the charges of oppressions, extortions, and im- 
moralities which, they assert, caused the revolution of 1896. 
The Catholics request that they be given priests not connected 
with the brotherhoods. Delegations from many of the towns are 
visiting the provincial governors for the purpose of making the 
same request, and prominent Manila Catholics are cabling the 
Pope on the subject. 

“The people say the friars will be driven out if they return to 
their parishes, and that ‘there will be continual trouble if the 
Administration attempts to protect them. To quell the excite- 
ment, Major-General Otis consented to the publication in the 
local newspapers of a statement which he had made to a delega- 
tion of Filipinos, as follows: 


“Tf the church authorities assign friars to curacies who are 
obnoxious to the people they will not be compelled to accept 
them. ‘The individual liberty guaranteed by the American Con- 
stitution will not be denied the Filipinos, and the Government 
will not force upon them any ecclesiastical denomination contrary 
to their wishes.’” 





~ me ere 


PRESIDENT SNOW’S DECLARATION CONCERN- 
ING POLYGAMY. 


HE proclamation issued on January 8 by Lorenzo Snow, 
president of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day 
Saints, is regarded as one of the most important manifestoes of 
that church put forth during the past few years. It reads as 
follows : 


“From the reading of the various editorials and articles of the 
public press it is evident that there is much misconstruction and 
misunderstanding 
as to the present 
attitude of our 
church respecting 
the subjects of 
polygamy and un- 
lawful  cohabita- 
tion; and, believ- 
ing that many 
good and conscien- 
tious people have 
been misled and 
much adverse criti- 
cism_ occasioned 
thereby, 1 feel it 
but just to both 
‘Mormons’ and 
non-‘ Mormons’ to 
state that, in ac- 
cordance with the 
manifesto of the 
late President Wil- 
ford Woodruff, 
dated September 
25, 1890, which was 
presented to and 
unanimously ac- 
cepted by our General Conference on the 6th of October, 1890, 
the church has positively abandoned the practise of polygamy, 
or the solemnization ‘of plural marriages, in this and every 
other State, and that no member or officer thereof has any au- 
thority whatever to perform a plural marriage or enter into such 
a relation. Nor does the church advise or encourage unlawful 
cohabitation on the part of any of its members. If, therefore, 
any member disobeys the law, either as to polygamy or unlaw- 
ful cohabitation, he must bear his own burden; or, in other 
words, be answerable to the tribunals of the land for his own 
action pertaining thereto. 

“With a sincere desire that the position of our church as to 
polygamy and unlawful cohabitation may be better understood, 
and with best wishes for the welfare and happiness of all, this 
statement is made, and is respectfully commended to the careful 
consideration of the public generally.” 

















LORENZO SNOW, 


The Deseret Evening News (January 8), the official organ of 
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the Church of Latter-Day Saints, comments as follows upon this 
letter : 


“The president’s statement is gratifying to us because it au- 
thoritatively asserts what 7he Deseret Evening News has ad- 
vanced editorially. The church teaches obedience to secular law. 
It does not advise nor encourage any species of lawlessness. It 
supports the Constitution of the United States and the constitu- 
tion of Utah and all laws passed in pursuance thereof. It has its 
own sphere, which is ecclesiastical. While it gives counsel and 
promulgates rules for the guidance of its members as to individ- 
ual conduct in all the affairs of life, it does not interfere in any 
way with the free agency of men and women, dictate to them 
how they shall vote or to which political party they shall belong, 
or hinder them in any lawful course as to business or other per- 
sonal affairs. 

“There are persons in all religious bodies who act contrary to 
the faith they profess. The church or society with which they 
are connected is not accused of such derelictions by just and 
sensible people ; they are charged only to the erring individuals. 

“The Latter-Day Saints should ponder well this declaration 
from the president. It is of great importance. If there is any 
deviation from the path which he defines, it will be on the per- 
sonal responsibility of the individual that pursues that way, and 
he must take the consequences whatever they may be. The 
church must not be burdened by the weight of anything that is 
contrary to its teachings. 

‘**We believe the permanent, reasonable residents of this State, 
‘Mormon’ and non-‘ Mormon,’ will be pleased with President 
Snow’s announcement, and will accept it in the spirit that 
prompted its publication. And we hope that it will aid in the 
establishment of that abiding peace that is necessary to the har- 
monious action of all classes, creeds, and parties, without which 
Utah can not achieve the success as a commonwealth that its 
best people desire to secure.” 


The Denver News (January 10) says that altho “all legal and 
constitutional precedents” have been overridden by those who 
opposed the seating of Mr. Roberts in the House of Representa- 
tives, yet the case “has not been without its good effects,” one 
of which is this manifesto. It continues: 


“The Mormon Church has been prompt to recognize the condi- 
tion of public sentiment in the nation on this question, and Presi- 
dent Snow’s formal manifesto should be received by the country 
in the same spirit in which it is apparently issued. He an- 
nounces that plural marriages were abandoned in 18go, and that 
no church official is authorized to solemnize them. While the 
maintenance of relations with plural wives entered into prior to 
1890 has been tolerated by the church, the time has now come 
when such toleration must cease, and members of the Mormon 
Church must obey the laws of the land, or in suffering the conse- 
quences must beartheirown burdens. In brief, President Snow’s 
manifesto is as emphatic a repudiation of polygamy as can be 
desired by the most bitter opponent of Mormonism. It covers a 
repudiation of plural marriages, past and future.” 





THE BROOKLYN REVIVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ANIMOSITIES. 


EACE and good-will to men have apparently not been the 
first fruits of the evangelistic efforts of the Rev. Len G. 
Broughton, a Georgia revivalist who has lately come to preach 
the Gospel to sinners in Brooklyn. Ina recent address he made 
the following allusion to Unitarian belief (New York 7rzdune, 
January 28) : 


“It [the revival] is a war on all forms of infidelity and sin. 
Before God, infidelity is the most damning sinofall. Jesus said: 
‘He that believeth not the Son, the wrath of God abideth within 
him.’ The rejection of Jesus Christ as ‘the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ is the one sin for which men 
go to hell, because it includes and fosters all other sins. When 
aman truly accepts Jesus Christ as his Savior, he gives up sin. 
Now, Unitarianism is only one form of infidelity, but it is the 
form that just now poses under the guise of culture and religion, 
and through pulpit and press during recent months has been in- 
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sulting believers in the deity of Christ by asserting that there is 
little need of multiplying Unitarian churches, because orthodox 
churches are full of such unbelievers.” 


In a statement to the press, Mr. Broughton reiterated and em- 
phasized this opinion. He said (we quote from the New York 
World, January 29) : 


“TI still stand by my guns and repeat that the man who be- 
lieves in Unitarianism, and sticks to it, will go to hell. 

“All sinners are Unitarians. All Unitarians are sinners be- 
cause they deny the deity and divinity of Christ and His atone- 
ment by blood. Unitarians would go up Calvary’s hill and tear 
down the cross of Christ itself. I don’t run muchon scholarship, 
but place my theology on the Bible. I claim I am as broad as 
my opponents. But I am narrow when it comes to the uphold- 
ing of the Word of God. This fight is on, and, thank God, I am 
in it. To the minister who says that I am one of those sleepy 
Southerners preaching a medieval theology, I will say that ‘I 
preach to more people in one night than he does in a month. 
He says I am asleep, does he? Well, let him follow me and I’ll 
keep him awake. 

“T’m in this fight up to the chin, and I repeat that the man 
who denies the divinity of Christ can not be saved. Paul says, 
‘By the deeds of the law shall no man be justified.’ The Uni- 
tarian creed is that by the deeds of the law man shall be justified. 
Which theology will you have? I confess that I believe in stick- 
ing to Paul.” 

Taking this utterance as a basis, another of the evangelists, 
the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, announced that the revival was to be 
acampaign against Unitarianism. Both these pronouncements 
were widely published, and an outburst of criticism and counter- 
criticism has been the result. The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Eaton, 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity (Unitarian), attacked the 
methods and the “medieval” theology of the revivalist, saying 
that ‘‘ministers of the Southern type have been asleep while the 
world has moved forward,” and that “the weapons used by them 
would be about as effective, in the light of modern warfare, as 
the gun of Rip Van Winkle, and its watch-dogmas about equal 
to Rip’s dog Snider.” The Rev. Horace Porter, associate pastor 
of Plymouth Church, aftera consultation with its leading officers, 
refused to read the printed announcement of the revival meetings 
from the pulpit. He said, as reported in the New York Sw 
(January 29) : 


“If the revival is, indeed, as has seemed to be indicated by the 
leaders of this revival, a movement not against vice and crime 
which are rampant, but is against one particular class, I am go- 
ing to take the full responsibility in the absence of Dr. Hillis of 
refusing to read it [the announcement]. I have always found 
this class, against which, it is alleged, this movement is directed, 
to be eminent for its nobility of character and the largeness of its 
charity. 

“If these people shall turn from their deliberate efforts against 
one class to a general revival movement for the regeneration o 
the wicked, they will have no heartier support than from Plym- 
outh Church.” : 


Newspaper comment, so far as we have seen it, is distinctly’ 
condemnatory of the evangelists. The Brooklyn Fag/e (Janu- 
ary 25) Says: 


“In a borough of a million people, in a city of three million 
a town overflowing with misery, vice, and crime, these men, i! 
the name of the Lord, are conducting a campaign, not against 
sin, but against another sect whose theology they do not appro. 
of. Surely, the reduction of what was said to be a movemen! 
for the conversion of men to righteousness, toa squabble betwe 
sects, or, more accurately, of one sect against another, relea es, 
comment from the obligation which it is ordinarily under to treat 
with respectful sympathy any movement for the betterment ‘ 
men. 


The Boston 7ranscript (January 24) says: 


“The interjection of doctrinal acerbity into these Brooklyn 
meetings has been both painful and hurtful. Salvation is a long 
way off when men sink their little six-inch plummets into their 
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own dogmatic beliefs or imaginings, and then assume that 
they have fathomed infinity and are commissioned to take the 
spiritual measure of all other men. The saint’s calendar for 
Massachusetts would be singularly incomplete without the names 
of those noble men of the Unitarian faith whose fame is world- 
wide and whose memory draws to it even the honor and rever- 
ence of posterity. None were more quick to discern this odor of 
sanctity than the great Trinitarian leaders. There were notruer 
brothers in Christ to be found the world over than President 
Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, and the late Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, of Harvard, or than Phillips Brooks and Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, and the list of such friendships, both personal and 
spiritual, might be indefinitely extended. Dr. Peabody and 
James Freeman Clarke not only believed the truth, but they did 
more, they lived it, and no men of their generation have carried 
the Christly standard higher.” 


DR. SHELDON’S EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS 
DAILY JOURNALISM. 


N announcement unique in the history of journalism has 
just been made by the Topeka Daz/y Capita’. The own- 


ers of that paper have—to use their own words—‘‘decided to 





place its plant and the entire editorial and business control of 
the paper in the hands of the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author 
of ‘In His Steps,’ that he may exemplify his idea as to what a 
Christian daily newspaper ought to be.” For six days, com- 
mencing with March 13, Dr. Sheldon will be absolute director of 
The Capital; unhampered, he will “dictate its policy, edit its 
news columns, control its advertising.” It is expected that the 
experiment may have far-reaching influences upon the press, and 
without doubt it will be watched with keen interest by a vast 
number of people of all beliefs and occupations. Comment on 
the plan is of course voluminous and varied in tenor, for there is 
probably not a newspaper in the United States which has not 
devoted at least one editorial, sober or satiric, to this topic. 

The Chicago Chronicle (January 24) points the following 
moral : 


“Mr. Sheldon’s publication will not be a true experiment, be- 
cause for a single week it will be easy enough to draw such arti- 
ficial support as its novelty may create. It is the pace that tells 
in the life of a newspaper, not for one week, but for a series of 
weeks and years. The trouble of innovators of the Sheldon type 
is that they imagine their particular interpretation of Christian- 
ity, with its elimination of the bad and preponderance of the 
good, to be adaptable to the needs of the every-day public. The 
average secular newspaper is merely a reflection of current life, 
and as the latter grows purer the newspaper columns will grow 
purer too. The religious propaganda has its place and force in 
human economy, but it is open to serious question whether the 
editorial sanctum of a secular newspaper is a better point of 
vantage than the time-honored pulpit.” 


‘he Philadelphia 77mes (January 22) gives Dr. Sheldon some 
page advice: 


‘The Rev. Mr. Sheldon will get ‘a good ready’ before he 
starts, and then he will ‘edit.’ Like a great many other people, 
he believes that it is just as easy for aman to‘edit’ as fora 

Mpass to point to the north. He will learn something he 
doesn’t already know. He asks advice and suggestions from the 
\itors throughout thecountry. Oursis the hint given to Cesar, 
lich he disregarded: ‘ Beware the ides of March!’ ” 

Most of the religious journals speak with approval of the enter- 
prise, The Independent (undenom., February 1) says: 


‘We trust there are already other journals whose aim is as 
‘nas Mr. Sheldon’s, to put nothing in that Jesus would not 
pprove, advertisements as well as news reports; but newspaper 
hics generally needs all the elevation that Mr. Sheldon’s exam- 
might suggest.” 


The Baptist Standard (Chicago, January 27) does not think 
the experiment for so short a period will be conclusive, but upon 
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the whole it will be instructive. On the other hand, Church 
Progress (Rom. Cath., St. Louis, January 27) says: 

“This man is going to show the world how Our Blessed Lord 
would run a daily paper if He were in Topeka, Kans. Thissame 
gentleman would damn Ingersoll for daring to utter the inane 
blasphemy that Almighty God should have consulted him before 
He promulgated the laws of nature. And yet, the irreligion and 
irreverence of Sheldon’s hypocritical cant and blasphemous pre- 
sumption amounts to almost the demoniacal conceit that con- 
ceived the temptations of Our Savior after His fast of forty days 
in the desert.” 


The situation has its ironies for Dr. Sheldon. For instance, Mr. 
E. W. Howe, editor of the Atchison G/odée (author of “The Story 
of a Country Town”) has announced that during the experimen- 
tal week he will write and publish daily sermons in his paper on 
‘““How Ministers Should Preach the Gospel”; and he even offers 
to come to Topeka to relieve Dr. Sheldon of his pastoral duties. 
The latter, however, is apparently not appalled. He has de- 
clared himself glad to receive any suggestions regarding minis- 
terial work Mr. Howe has to offer, and has added that he believes 
he will accept the “exchange of pulpit” if the members of his 
church take kindly to the idea. Dr. Sheldon has not yet an- 
nounced what his plans will be, and prefers to let the paper 
speak for itself. He says: . 


“In fact, I have not fully matured them, except as to the main 
idea of a Christian daily. I want to make a success of the un- 
dertaking, and I am firmly convinced that I will. Iam anxious 
to prove to the world that a daily newspaper can be run on 
Christian lines and succeed without catering to the morbid curi- 
osity of baser instincts. 

“I propose to inspect all matter that goes into the paper during 
the week and subject it to the general test, ‘What would Jesus 
do?’” 





Boer and Briton in the Psalms.—Ever since the 
Psalms were written by the ecclesiastical lyrists of the Jewish 
temple, their alternate benedictions and maledictions have been 
the delight of religious men of war. Cromwell and his troopers 
found solace in them, and now President Kruger, who has a keen 
eye for a text, calls down blessing on the Boers and confusion 
and death upon the British by an appeal to the Lord of Hosts in 
the Psalms. “Read Psalm xxxiii.,” he says in a message to his 
generals, and adds, “The enemy have fixed their faith on Psalm 


Ixxxiii.” The passages he refers to, says the London Academy, 


are evidently these: 
PSALM xxxiii.: BOER. PSALM Ixxxiii.: BRITISH. 
Blessed is the nation whose God is They have taken crafty counsel 
the Lord: and the people whom he against thy people, and consulted 
has chosen for his inheritance. against thy hidden ones. 


There is no king saved by the They have said, Come and let us 
multitude of an host ;a mighty man cut them off from being a nation; 
is not delivered by much strength. that the name of Israel may be no 

An horse isa vain thing for safety ; more in remembrance. 
neither shall he deliver any by his Fill their faces with shame ; that 
great strength. they may seek thy name, O Lord, 


Our soul waiteth for the Lord: Let them be confounded and 
He is our help and our shield. troubled forever; yea, let them be 
put to shame and perish. 


Upon this 7he Academy remarks: ““One can not but admire 
the President’s selection of a Psalm containing the verse, ‘An 
horse is a vain thing for safety,’ since, humanly speaking, the 
Boers owe very much to their ponies. President Kruger’s state- 
ment that ‘the enemy have fired their faith on Psalm 1xxxiii.” 
tends to turn the words quoted against the Boers themselves ; 
for the Uitlanders might well have adopted Psalm Ixxxiii. as an 
expression of their grievances.” 


THE confirmations into membership of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
last year numbered 41,302. Of these, 5,790 came from families already con- 
nected with the church. The total increase in membership of the church 
Was 19,000, showing, according to 7he Chautauqguan (January), that the 
changes from this church to others are taking place with quite the facility 
of changes to it. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ARE THE LATINS DECADENT ? 


OR some time France has been the scene of a considerable 
amount of self-abasement and of corresponding admiration 
for foreign races, especially for the English-speaking peoples. 
Our readers will remember the book written by M. Demolin, edi- 
tor of La Science Sociale, on “The Superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons” (THE Lirerary Dicest, October 9, 1897; July 2, 1898). 
At present, however—owing, perhaps, to the resentment awakened 
by criticism in other lands called forth by the Dreyfus case,—a 
different strain pervades French literature. The new strain is 
illustrated by an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes written 
by Alfred Fouillée, a member of the French Academy, who under- 
takes to show that the Latin is not inferior to the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teuton. The following is his line of thought: 


The birth-rate of France is not so very much below that of 
other countries. It is declining, naturally, everywhere ; circum- 
stances alter cases everywhere. In Canada, the French increase 
faster than the English. Nothing is more amusing than the ac- 
cusation of sloth. Why, the Latin is too lively. Spain may be 
a little conservative, but France would be better off if she showed 
less longifig for excitement. The Catholic religion, too, is men- 
tioned as the cause of Latin decay. But neither in Belgium nor 
in Rhenish Prussia, neither in Austria nor the United States, 
does Catholicism appear to hinder progress. Individualism, an- 
other supposed advantage of the Anglo-Saxon, will presently 
become stronger in the Latin. The French are accustomed to 
grant too much power to the authorities from sheer habit alone. 

One of the gravest complaints laid against the Latins is their 

criminality, especially in Italy, But Italy is not quite free from 
the influences of the past. The crimes of the Middle Ages min- 
gle with those of modern society. Yet even Italy may not be 
called immoral. Personal purity, for instance, is respected more 
in Italythan in France. Suicide is rarer than in Germany, theft 
less common than in Great Britain. Illegitimate births and di- 
vorces are less common in Italy than in Atiglo-Saxon countries. 
The more numerous murders are due to violent temper and blood 
feuds. On the whole, it may be said that all nations are passing 
through a moral crisis. The Teutons and Anglo-Saxons are 
wealthier, because they are more grasping; but this does not 
improve them morally. Wealth is honored everywhere; but in 
England even the desire for wealth is regarded as commendable, 
and honored more highly than the desire for rank, virtue, and 
learning. But that evidently will not save England from decay. 
Greed has led to excessive expansion of empire, an expansion so 
dangerous that England is now forced to respect even smaller 
fleets than herown. The future of the Anglo-Saxon is as uncer- 
tain as that of the Latin. Novwace can claim in perpetuity the 
exclusive possession of virtue and power. The future now as 
ever belongs not to any particular race, but to the most indus- 
trious, the most intelligent, the most moral nations. 


M. Ch. Monue, in the Revue Bleue, Paris, admits that there 
is a serious falling-off in the energy of the French people ; but he 
regards this asa national rather than a racial defect. He argues 
in the main as follows: 


Births are more rare with us than with the Germans or Eng- 
lish, chiefly because we have a decadent love of ease. We do not 
wish to share our heritage with a numerous progeny. This is 
shewn in a most striking manner by the fact that our wealthiest 
families have so fewchildren. In Berlinand London the wealthy 
have nearly twice as many children asin Paris. From a purely 
economical point of view thic is to be deplored. The individual 
French capitalist, why limits his family rather than work to in- 
crease his incom, may b a gainer; the nation loses by it. The 
more anxious Frenchmen are to live on the interest of their in- 
come, the less that interest in the end will be. But there is also 
a serious moral drawback to this love of ease. Idleness begets 
love of pleasure, and love of pleasure is the source of the illegiti- 
macy of which we make so light. One is struck by the purity of 
morals in German plays, by the home life of England, compared 
with French comedy and with French homes. This, again, re- 
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acts upon our energies. The restrictions in the number of their 
offspring to which Frenchmen have accustomed themselves must 
ultimately place them at a serious disadvantage with their neigh- 
bors.—Zranslations made for Tue Literary DiIcEst. 





THE CHARACTER OF RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HE expansion of industry and trade in Russia is a subject 
everywhere discussed with interest. The Siberian, Cen- 
tral-Asian, and other great railroads, the hospitality extended to 
foreign manufacturers and capitalists, the adoption of the gold 
standard and other signs of material progress, have attracted 
general attention. The Russian Ambassador at Washington, 
Count Cassini, has officially spoken of Russia's preference for 
American manufactures, and the great opportunities presented 
by the new territories which are being opened to commerce, and 
a permanent exhibition of American machinery and other com- 
modities is being planned at Moscow, the real center of capital- 
ism in Russia. In view of these facts it is interesting to read a 
frank view of Russian industrial progress in the editorial pages 
of so influential a paper as the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya. 
It is not a flattering view, and it has surprised and displeased 
other Russian editors. The article is so significant that the es- 
sential portions of it are translated and given below: 


“Russia is often compared to the United States of America, 
and, in some respects, not without justice. As there, so here, 
we see the rapid growth of centripetal forces, immensity of oper- 
ations, gigantic colonial possibilities. exceptional natural oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth, and, finally, the tremendous part 
played in all branches of activity by self-made men. 

“But the comparison is far from favorable to us when we carry 
it into the field of general culture. We find that the American 
dollar and the Russian ruble do not give the same results. 
American pioneering quickly connects newly developed points 
with the civilization of the country at large, while our capitalism 
works in its own narrow sphere and takes no part in the larger 
life of the territory it fructifies. Decades go by without any 
effect on the intellectual and moral life of the place annexed by 
industry Crowds of vagrant laborers are attracted and sources 
of wealth are opened up, but the old state of sloth, misery, igno- 
rance, and stagnation is preserved, and no marks of progress 
appear except cards and champagne among the inferior em- 
ployees. The ruble até :ulture seem to be divorced. 

“In recent years many new points in the empire have received 
vast importance owing to their industrial position and rapid 
growth of their population. But only ina fewof them have there 
arisen hospitals or schools, and even in these the capitalists have 
had nothing to do with these provisions for the welfare of their 
workmen. Labor is hired and exploited, but no attention what 
ever is bestowed upon its comfort or welfare. 

“Now take old and long-settled industrial cities in our central 
provinces. The inhabitants are rich, but there is nowhere a 
trace of civilized existence. There is not a single improved or 
attractive street, not a public square, no pavements, no lightingt, 
no library or theater, no educational institutions, and no social 
life of any kind. The millionaires live in the same darkness and 
fog as the paupers around them. Even Moscow, with its traci- 
tions, its university, and grand past, has retrogressed since it 
became a mercantile con.munity preeminently. Her wealth has 
increased, but to talk about her progress is impossible, unless we 
mean by that term the saloons and hotels which the new era has 
called into existence. 

“The million has arrogated to itself all power and might, and 
regards itself as the be-all and end-all of modern life. But in 
Europe, at least, the power of plutocracy is due to its close and 
historic association with culture. There the third estate is the 
richest, but also the most enlightened, and it has done the most 
for general progress. But what right have the millions which do 
not carry culture with them?” 


Yet the NMovoye Vremya is opposed to the encouragement of 
foreign capital and to the extension of franchises and privileg¢s 
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to foreign manufacturers. Its motto is Russia for the Russians, 
even in an economic and industrial sense.—T7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 





SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON SOUTH 
AFRICAN MATTERS. 


MERICAN readers have seen in recent cable despatches 
references to a secret correspondence, published in part in 
the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), that seems to deepen the 
suspicion that the Colonial Secretary of Great Britain was in- 
volved, long before the war, inthe machinations of the Chartered 
Company managed by Cecil Rhodes, and in the Jameson raid. 
According to the despatches, Mr. Chamberlain, in response to 
questions put in the House of Commons, has admitted that this 
secret correspondence is substantially as printed; but he has de- 
nied having had any personal knowledge of it until a few days 
before its publication. 

The correspondence so far published consists of seventeen let- 
ters and telegrams chiefly between Fairfield, chief of the South 
African Department of the Colonial Office (of which Chamber- 
lain is the head), and Hawkesley, the legal adviser of the Char- 
tered Company and of Mr. Rhodes. Hawkesley tells Fairfield to 
get from Eyre & Spottiswood, the sworn Government printers, a 
copy of the government report of February 11, 1896, on the Jame- 
son raid. On May 6, Fairfield assures Hawkesley that no harm 
will come to the Chartered Company, as Lord Selborne and Lord 
Mead protect it. Moreover, Chamberlain would speak in favor 
of the company. The next day Fairfield tells Hawkesley that 
the Chartered Company can not be saved unless Rhodes resigns 
from his position as director. On july 22, Hawkesley recom- 
mends Cripps, Q.C., Carson, Q.C., and Wyndham as members of 
the House of Commons who should be put on the committee of 
investigation. Carson wanted to know too much, and was not 
selected. Wyndham made a mild protest afterward against tlie 
proceedings. A letter from Hawkesley to Maguire (elected 
among the Irish members at the alleged cost of $50,000 to Rhodes) 
shows that the “Harris” telegrams (which will be remembered 
by those who kept close track of the Jameson raid investigation) 
really came from the company. On February 20, Hawkesley in- 
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RAT BITES. 
““A bit rough on one’s tail; but I’ll get there all the same!” 
—The South African Review (Cape Town). 


forms Lord Grey that Rhodes will manage to get out of the affair. 
He says: 


“My pear Grey: Thanks for your letter of the 9th ult., which 
I read with great interest. You will, of course, have heard that 
the committee was reappointed, and has got towork. I send you 
official prints of the evidence already taken. Rhodes has done 
very well, and I think will come out on top. He was nervous 
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the first day, tho his evidence was good even then. Yesterday 
he was simply splendid. 

“I do not think we are by any means out of the wood; but 
there does seem an off-chance of the plea of public interest being 
recognized and the cables of the last half of 1895, or rather the 
negotiations of that period, not being disclosed, tho I am bound 
to say that personally I think the balance of probability is that 
they will have to come out. 

“If they do, Mr. Chamberlain will have no one but himself to 
thank.” 


Not without interest is a letter by Chamberlain’s sister-in-law 
to Hawkesley, in the course of which she says: 


“As long as you make it impossible for C. J. R. to give Jame- 
son away, he will be loyal to him; but I am sure, from what I 





‘**CONFOUND THOSE MAPS! NOT ASINGLE BOER AMBUSH MARKED! HOW 


CAN A GENERAL AVOID THEM?” BA ss 
—Fischietta. 


have said, that at one time Rhodes contemplated sacrificing the 
doctor. The doctor must never know this, and if any one can 
keep Rhodes up to the mark you can.” 


The /ndépendance Belge has not yet kept its promise to pub- 
lish further revelations, and suspicion is expressed that the paper 
has been bought up by the financial interests involved. Those 
wishing fuller account of the correspondence can get it either in 
the London Sfeaker (January 13) or in the /ndépendance Belge 
itself (January 12). 

Few British papers have thought it worth while (or had thought 
so prior to the interrogation in the House of Commons) to men- 
tion the revelations ; fewer still have quoted them. Among these 
few is the Manchester Guardian, which thinks the matter should 
be investigated, and which remarks: 

“The English press as a whole has thought it best to conceal 
these letters from its readers, but that proceeding will no more 
profit England than it profited France to have her chief news- 
papers suppressing all the principal evidence in favor of M. 
Dreyfus. ‘The possessors of an empire like ours rely ultimately 
upon the regard of the civilized world, and we can not afford to 
ignore its loss.” 

The London Clarion, the only “imperialist” Socialist paper in 
England, says: 

“It looks unkind of the /ndépendance Belge to publish these 
letters just when our country is in such a hole; but if the un- 
friendliness of the Belgian press only opens the eyes of our coun- 
trymen to the real worth of their idols, it will have conferred un- 
intentionally a favor on us, and have done a service to humanity.” 


The paper most determined to sift the matter is 7he Speaker, 
which says: 


‘“‘For the present the appearance of these compromising letters 
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has been ignored by almost the entire Unionist press. Zhe Times 
carries its policy of suppression so far as completely to discredit its 
pretensions to collect and reflect foreign opinion. For everybody 
who reads foreign papers knows that most of them have repro- 
duced, and a great many have discussed, the revelations of the 
Indépendance Belge. ‘These revelations are generally regarded 
as of the greatest moment, and their effect has scarcely been to 
make foreigners look more indulgently upon the war. But the 
foreign intelligence columns of 7he Times know nothing of all 
this. The subject is as rigidly ignored by the foreign corre- 
spondents as by the editor himself. These revelations find no 
place in the rambling soliloquies of M. de Blowitz or the personal 
attacks of Mr. Smalley. And yet what a lot we heard a few 
months ago of impositions practised upon unfortunate Frenchmen 
by editors whodid not want their readers to know what the world 
thought of ‘ L’ Affaire Dreyfus.’ ” 


The Post (Berlin) says: 


“Even in the House of Commons voices have been heard to 
exclaim that Chamberlain may have some personal interest in 
the war, and that there are other reasons for killing the Boers 
beside the distressful cries of the poor Uitlanders. It seems that 
Chamberlain knew all about the raid, and it is certain that he 
shielded the chief actors in it. Whatis more likely than that the 
present war is being waged in the same interests?” 


In the Berlin Nation, S. van Houten, ex-premier of Holland, 
writes that, in his opinion, Chamberlain is not unlike the buyer 
of green goods, “a cheated cheater.” He put his faith in the 
Rhodes clique, and was forced to do their bidding. 

The Boers also publish some secret documents captured during 
General Yule’s flight from Dundee. The entire plan of inva- 
sion, including the attack upoi® the Free State, the detailed maps 
of the northern part of Natal, the manner in which Van Reenen’s 
Pass was to be occupied, etc., fell into their hands then. The 
documents are by Captain Melville, Captain Gale, Captain Wol- 
ley, Major Grant, and General Sir Redvers Buller.— 7rans/a- 
tions made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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THE BAGDAD RAILROAD. 


T has long been the wish of the Turkish Government to con- 
nect the Mediterranean Sea with the Gulf of Persia by a 
railroad. Negotiations which promise to become successful are 
in progress, and the Deutsche Bank jn Constantinople will proba- 
bly finance the undertaking as the largest shareholder. British 
capital, however, will not be excluded from the enterprise. The 
London Outlook says: 


“German capitalists are, it would seem, to get most of the 
plums—that is one penalty we have to pay for past British in- 
ertia. Yet the proposed fusion would probably do more for Brit- 
ish interests than could be accomplished by isolated efforts; for, 
humiliating confession tho it be, there is only too much truth in 
the assertion of The Times, that‘the Turkish Government may 
flout or fleece an English company, but it will think twice and 
thrice before attacking the interests of capitalists, German, Eng- 
lish, and French, who are safeguarded by the personal concern 
of the German Emperor for the success of their undertakings.’ 
Under joint British and German effort, what limits shall be set 
to possible development in Asiatic Turkey?” 


The Berlin 7agliche Rundschau describes the matter as fol- 
lows: 


“There is no definite agreement as yet. The Porte as well as 
the Deutsche Bank may withdraw at any time if either party fail 
to be satisfied with the terms of the commission appointed to in- 
spect theroute. But Germany has the refusal. The railway will 
benefit, in the first place, the Turkish Government. ‘The major- 
ity of the Sultan’s troops are now drawn from Asia, and it is to 
his interest to have roads by which he can quickly collect them. 
It is, therefore, only natural afd just that the Turkish Govern- 
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ment should assume the financial risk, and as Turkish finances 
are not in very good condition, it is difficult to obtain adequate 


guaranties, for the sum involved is large, certainly not less than 


$100,000,000. We are, therefore, quite willing to see other coun- 
tries share with us in the undertaking, especially France. Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, French capital will be interest to 
the extent of 40 per cent. of the whole sum. We do not even 
object if British capital hasa share. In the first place, this would 
lessen competition, and, further, it should be remembered that, 
in case of difficulties, it is best to have the assistance of as many 
interested nations as possible, even if German influence is not 
exclusive. In view of the railroads which must soon be built in 
Asia and Africa, we do not intend to tie down so large a capital 
and so much material in the Orient ; for that the Bagdad line will 
pay at an early date, is much to be doubted.” 


The news that German and French capital will be employed 
in a common work, involving also the working side by side of 
French and German engineers, is received with pleasure in 
France, altho it is well known that Russia opposes everything 
that is likely to strengthen the military, political, and financial 
position of Turkey. The Paris Journal des Débats expresses 
itself in the main as follows: 


We are aware that the prospect of the railroad puts the Russian 
press in a bad humor, but the press is not the Government in 
Russia. Nor can the Russians justly object to a strategical line 
which is so far removed from their frontiers, especially as they 
seem inclined to regard Persia as their exclusive domain. We 
are willing toadmit that arailroad from the Mediterranean tothe 
Persian Gulf, if in the hands of Great Britain, would be likely to 
hinder Russian plans. But the work itself will be undertaken, 
progress is inevitable, and it is much better for Russia that the 
road should be in the hands of two powers of which one is an ally 
of Russia while the other traditionally follows a policy friendly 
to the Czar. To place serious difficulties in the way of France 
and Germany would 1éad to the strengthening of the very power 
which opposes Russia everywhere in Asia.—7rans/ations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


South African Distances.—‘ Lord Roberts should have 
a force of not less than 70,000 strong when he crosses the Orange 
River, if he wishes to be certain of being able to crush opposition 
and press forward to 
Q " { | Pretoria, a month's 
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steady marching 
away.” Thisin 7he 
Westminster Ga- 
zette (London) from 
its military expert. 
It is a decided 
understatement. A 
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even without oppo- 
sition, would not be 
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rope, locating on it 
the South African 
towns that are mos! 
frequently mentioned in connection with the war, to enabl 
European readers to realize the distances that have to be over 
come by the British army of invasion. We give a map of the 
United States arranged in a similar manner. Lord Roberts with 
an army of 70,000 men, traveling with ox-wagons, could not™ 
make more than ten miles a day if no opposition whatever wer« 
offered to his progress. The route from Delagoa Bay (Nev 
York) to Pretoria (Buffalo) is still closed to the British. Coles 
berg (Lexington, Ky.) is a long distance from Pretoria (Buffalo) 
and is yet in the hands of the Boers. The chief base of supplies 
for the British is Cape Town (somewhere between Little Rock 
and Memphis) or near the Franco-Spanish frontier. 
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Current Events. 





Monday, January 29. 


—Conditions remain unchanged in South 
Africa; General Buller reports a long list of cas- 
ualties. 


—In the Senate, there is a lively debate on the 
war in South Africa, caused by alleged utter- 
ances of the British consul at New Orleans. 

—Secretary Gage replies to a Senate resolution 
of “md as to his relations with the National 
City Bank of New York. 

—In the House, the resolution proposing an in- 
vestigation of Secretary Gage’s methods is de- 


bated and sent to the ways and means-commit- 
tee. 

—A great pro-Boer mass-meeting is held in 
New York, at which the speakers are Congress- 


men De Armond and Cochran, Mayor Perry of 
Grand Rapids, and others. 


Tuesday, January 30. 


—A Boer shell-factory at Johannesburg is de- 
stroyed by explosion; Dr, Leyds, the diplomatic 
representative of the Transvaal, visits Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. 


—Both houses of the English Parliament con- 
vene, and the Queen’s speech is read. 

—Senator William Goebel, the Democratic 
candidate for governor of Kentucky, is shot near 
the Capitol at Frankfort by an unknown assas- 
sin; the contest committee of the legislature de- 
cides that he is legal governor. 

—The bodies of General Lawton and Major 
Logan arrive at San Francisco. 


Wednesday, January 31. 


—Additional casualty lists from General Buller 
make the total British loss since the beginning 
of the war 9,658 men, the losses north of the 
Tugela exceeding 2,000 men. 

—The Democratic leaders in Kentucky have the 
oath of office administered to Senator Goebel, 
who is in a dying condition ; he also signs an order 
dispersing the militia. Governor Taylor ad- 
journs the General Assembly, and summons it to 
meet in London on February 6. 


—A stormy debate in the Senate is caused by 
Mr. Pettigrew’s resolution to recognize Aguinal- 
do’s recent statement ; he is called a “traitor” by 
Senators Hawley and Sewell. 

—President McKinley’s suggestion of a pu 
American congress is favorably received by 
Central and South American countries. 


Thursday, February 1. 


—A London newspaper _— that Buller has 
again crossed the Tugela; there are rumors that 
Kitchener is advancing. 


—William Goebel, contrary to the expectation 
of his physicians, still holds out ; there are serious 
factions in the Kentucky militia, and civil war is 
feared owing to the intense excitement prevail- 
ing. Governor Taylor appeals to McKinley for 
Federal protection. 

—The Isthmian Canal Commission arrives at 
Nicaragua, 

—In the Senate, Mr. Allen criticizes Secretary 
Gage’s financial methods. 

—In the House, Mr. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, 
upholds the policy of expansion. 


Friday, February 2. 

—No official despatches from South Africa are 
a ee but there are persistent rumors to 
the effe 
enemy again. 


—The Democratic members of the Kentucky | 


Senate and House meet in secret and declare 
William Goebel governor, and J. C. W. Beckham 
lieutenant-governor. President McKinley refuses 
to comply with Governor Taylor’s request to 
send Federal troops into Kentucky. 


—Mr. Pettigrew again attempts to introduce 
anti-imperialist documents in the Senate, but is 
cut off by a point of order. 

—The House committee adopts a tariff bill for 
Puerto Rico and decides that the Constitution 
and laws of the United States do not extend over 
new possessions. 

—The report of the Philippine Commission to 
the President is made public. 


Saturday, February 3. 


—The Boers destroy the line of railway between 
Modder River and Kimberley ; the Boer garrison 
of Stormberg is in danger of being surrounded by 
the British. 

—Brigadier-Generai Kobbe occupies the islands 
of Samar and Leyte, of the Philippine group ; 
several new hemp ports are opened in the islands. 

—William Goebel dies at Frankfort, Ky., as 
the result of the shot from his assassin. J. C. W. 


Beckham immediately takes the oath of o ce, and 


Ssues a proclamation calling upon the militia to 
lisband, 


Sunday, February 4. 


—- Gongetch from Durban, Natal, reports that 
General 


uller has again crossed the Tugela, 


ct that General Buller has engaged the | 
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A Mattress Crusade 


Compressing 
the felt. 
Binding and 
closing the 
tick by hand, 








MARE 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress 


We are determined that 
every person in the country 
shall know that hair mat- 
tresses can be surpassed in 
wear and comfort at less 
cost. We will send you 
(express prepaid to any 


point) 
“19, 


and Positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in 


cleanliness, durability, or comfort. 


We sell on the distinct agreement that you may re- 


turn it and get your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way 


at the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


famous phrase 


This is what we mean by our now- 


“Sent on Suspicion” 


We have advertised in “The Literary Digest’’ and all the leading publications 
for years, selling thousands of mattresses, and not ten returned unsatisfactory as yet. 
If you are sceptical about its merits or don’t need one now, send for our handsome 


illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘The Test of Time,” mailed free for the asking. 


particulars. 


St. Paut Society ror PREVENTION OF CRUELTY, 
W.L. Wi son, Presr. 
608 CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE BUILDING, 
St. Paut, Minn., January 4, 1900. 


Messrs. OsTERMOOR & Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—For thirteen years we have had in 
constant use one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tresses, which has been entirely satisfactory, and ex- 
hibits little signs of wear except the loss of a few tufts. 

When this was purchased we had others supposed 
to be made of excellent hair, and which have only been 
continued in use by frequent renovations, but at their 
best we consider them far inferior to yours. 

Yours truly, W.L. Witson. 





Church Cushions 


We make and renovate them quickly, 
thoroughly, and cheaper than you im- 


a They are in use IN OVER 
25,000 CHURCHES. 
Read Rev. Dr. R. 8. Macdrthur’s Opinion : 


Catvary Baptist CHurcnH, 
New York, Feb. 6, 1897. 

Drar Sirs:—It gives me much pleasure to say 
that the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions put by your 
company into the Calvary Baptist Church more 
than forty years ago are stillin excellent condition, 
and I can most heartily recommend them. The 
still retain their elasticity, and are free from mot 
and vermin of every sort. They have preserved 
their shape better, and are, in my judgment, in 
every way more desirable than cushions made of 
any other material offered to the public. The 
cushions were put in the church long before I 
became a preacher. Of their present condition I 
can judge. In regard to the length of time they 
have been in use, and the satisfaction they have 
universally given, the officers of the church are 
my authority. 

We found the cushions, after so many years’ 
constant use, in such good condition that, upon 
going into our new church, we had you recover 
them, and they are coder onto as good as new. 

Very respectfully, R.S. MacArtuur, D.D. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions’’—sent 
Sree. 











It gives full 


Showing Patent Elastic 
Felt Layer in Mattress; 
tick ready to be closed. 






PATENT ELASTIC FELT coms! 


terlacing, fibrous 
sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; 
closed im the tick by hand, and ever mats, loses 
shape, or gets lumpy. It is perfectly dry, non-ab- 
sorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. 


Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. . 


Softer and purer than hair can de ; 
stuffing necessary. 


no repicking or re- 


Send for our book, ‘‘The Test of Time.’’ 


It will imterest you to know about the des? and 
cheafest mattress in the world. We sell direct to the 


user only. 

2 ft.6 in. wide, 25lbs. - - - $8.35) 41) 

3 ft. wide,golbs, - - - - - 10.00 | 6 feet 
3 ft.6in. wide,35lbs. - - - 11.70 °3 in 
4ft.wide,g4olbs. - - - - - 13.35 me 
4ft.6in. wide,45lbs. - - - 15.00. & 


Made in two parts, 50c. extra. 
Express charges prepaid everywhere. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


There is not a single store in the country that carries 
our mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation 
so-called ‘‘ felt,’’ which is kept in stock to sell on our 
advertising. 
mattress. 


Our name and guarantee is on every 
Can be bought only direct from us. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Se a 
Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Plain White 
Wash Materials 
Thin and Heavy. 


All the different weights and 
textures are found in rich assort- 
ment, and we believe that every 


need has been abundantly pro- 
vided for. 


Linen Lawns, India Linons, 
Persian Lawns, Cheviots, 
French Organdies, Nainsooks, 
Madras Cloths, India Dimities, 
Piques and Ducks, 

and Other Fancy Cottons. ' 


The colored washable Fabrics 
are also displayed in compre- 
hensive variety at 


‘The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon -& Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Burpee Sceds 


are the most popular | 


They are sent out only in sealed pack- 
ages from the New Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia. A postal card applica- 
tion will bring 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


which tells all about the Best Seeds that 
Grow, as tested at Fordhook Farms,— 
the largest trial grounds in America. 
43> No matter how many other seed 
catalogues you may have, you cannot 


be thoroughly posted without Burpee’s. 
Write TO-DAY. Address simply 


BURPEE, Philadelphia. 















and is marching on Ladysmith; General French 
has a slight engagement with the enemy. 


—The situation in Kentucky remains quiet, and 
reparations are made for the meeting of the leg- 
islature in London. 


—The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty regarding the 
Nicaragua canal is the subject of negotiations in 
England and the United States in which American 
and British ambassadors take part. 


—Advices from Albany state that Governor 


Roosevelt refuses to be considered a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidential nomination. 





PERSONALS. 


SENATOR W. A. CLARK, of Montana, whose 
seatis threatened by serious charges of political 
corruption, has been a remarkably successful 
man from several points of view. He is worth, 
say $50,000,000, his property consisting of sixteen 
.| mines, banks, and a Democratic newspaper. He is 
past sixty years of age, strong, erect, ‘vigorous, 
and with a shock of hair whose aggressive redness 
refuses to be tempered by the gray of advancing 
years. It is not generally known, but he is a 
graduate of Columbia College, where he tooka 
course in mineralogy and chemistry before he 
entered seriously into mining. In this respect he 
is like J. H. De La Mar, who studied metallurgy 
before the mast and made millions in Arizona and 
Mexico. Should the charges instituted against 
him fail, he will have reached the heights of ordi- 
nary ambition—an ambition which he doubtless 
did not dare to entertain in the old days, when he 
was peddling clocks and gewgaws to the Indians 
and miners of the far Northwest. 





REPRESENTATIVE RICHARDSON, of Tennessee, 
enjoys the unique distinction of having received 
more votes for Speaker of the House than were 
ever before received by any unsuccessful candi- 
date for that office. He received 156 votes, while 
the next highest number ever received bya de- 
feated candidate was that given for Mr. Carlisle 
in the fifty-first Congress, when he received 154 
votes. 





GOVERNOR Brapy, of Alaska, whose recent 
visit to Washington in the interests of his Terri- 
tory has attracted considerable comment, was a 
homeless little waif, standing on a North River 
wharf in New York City, twenty years ago. He 


and with many others was sent to the country. 
The story of his life reads like a romance, and yet 
it differs very little from that of the lives ofa 
| great many other representative Americans, who 
| have arisen from obscurity to eminence in the 
various walks of life. After securing an educa- 
tion, he entered into missionary work among the 
| natives of Alaska, where he has toiled for many 
| years. Few men, therefore, are more competent 
| to speak with authority upon the topics connected 
| with that country. 








THE titled families of Great Britain are largely 
| represented among those who have recently join- 
led the army in South Africa or volunteered for 
service there, says the New York /udefendent. In 
addition to the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Dud- 
ley, the Earl of Lonsdale, and others heretofore 
mentioned, the list includes the Duke of Norfolk 
(whose brother, Lord Edmond Talbot, is in the 
army); Lord Harris, ex-governor of Bombay ; 
Lord Arthur Grosvenor, the Earl of Fingal, the 
Earl of Longford; Victor Cavendish, M.P., heir 
to the dukedom of Devonshire; Captain Holford, 
an intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, and 
owner of Dorchester House with its picture gal- 
leries; Lionel, son and heir of Lord Rothschild, 
| and Lord Stanley, son and heir of the millionaire 
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Buy Seeds Intelligently 


CATALOGUE of GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS—ig2.pescs; ts°toiors~ 
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1900 


illustrated in colors— 


was found there by the Children’s Aid Society, | 


(Feb. 10, 1900 


We have no agents or branch stores. All 
orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
oo 


F you wish something decidedly 
I new in a dress or skirt, and en- 
tirely different from the ready- 
made garments which you find in 
every store, write for our Catalogue 
and Samples. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready-made suits 
and skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable garments 
to order at moderate prices. 
Our Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of exclusive designs, 
which are shown by no other firm: 


Tailor-[ade Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest Paris 
cut, $4 up. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 

made of double-face 
materials. 
Bicycle Suits and Skirts, 
Jackets, Riding Habits, 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 


We also make finer gar- 
ments and send sam- 
ples of all grades. 
We pay express F 
charges everywhere, 4 
If, when writing, you 
will mention any par- . 
ticular kind or color 
of samples that you 3 
| prefer, we shall be glad to send you an assortment of the 
kind you wish. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples—we will send 
them to you /vee by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119-121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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A Beautiful Woman 


“ann 








realizes that abundant hair 
ofrich, youthful coloralways 
completes her attrac- 
tivenesss. The hair 
may be golden, y 






black, or 
brown, but 
when it 


becomes 4 


4 
ra or’ ‘4 
faded there ' \ 
is an ap- \ 
pearance of 
age, even 
though she 
may look 
and feel as 
young as ever. 
Under these 
circumstan- 
ces gray hair 
is a drawback 
to men and 


women, HAY’S - a 


Hair-Health 

is a blessing to thousands who now have a fine head of 
hair. Insist on having Hay’s Hair-Health. It quickly * 
cleanses the scalp, removes dandruff and stops falling and 
breaking of the hair. Hay’s Hair-Health positively 
restores gray hair to youthful beauty and color. Is not 
adye. Its use can not be detected. It will not stain the 
scalp or clothing. Prevents hair falling after much per- 
spiration, 


GUARANTEE.—Any person purchasing Hay’s 
Hair-Health anywhere in the United States, who has 
not been benefited, may have his money back by | 
addressing London bepply Co. 


FREE SOAP OFFER: 


Hair-Health sent by express, prepaid, in plain sealed 

packages, by Lonvon Suppty Co., 853 Broadway, New 
ork, together with a 2s5c. cake of Harfina Medicated « 

Socp, the best soap you can use for Hair, Scalp, Bath and 

Toilet, all on receipt of 60 cents. None genuine with- 

out signature of Philo Hay on outside wrapper. 

Large 50 cent Bottles at Leading Drug Stores. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 

by my invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis- 

pers heard. Warranted to help more cases 
than all similar devices combined. Help ears as glasses 

















(Box 00.) St. Paul, Minn. 


help eves, Sold by F. Hiscox only. $53 Broad- FREE 
way, New York. Send orcall for book of proofs 


Readers of Tue Lirzrany Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Earl of Derby, who has joined General Roberts’s 
staff. Lord Edward Cecil, son of Lord Salisbury, 
has been wounded at Mafeking. 





SIR JAMES SIVEWRIGHT, of Cape Town, has 
turned over to the British Government his great 
estates, lying thirty miles from Cape Town, to be 
used as a hospital and convalescents’ home for the 
army. Three different mansions, giving accom- 
modations for nearly three hundred officers and 
men, have been provided. In addition, Sir James 
has equipped and brought to South Africa at his 
own expense two complete corps of doctors and 
nurses, one of them remaining on duty in and 
about Cape Town, while the other goes to the aid 
of the wounded Boers. 





THE Wichita Zag/e says that Gen. Fred. Funston 
looked out of the car window at a small town in 
Western Kansas, and saw a seething! mass of hu- 
manity at the depot todo him honor. Turning to 
his wife, he said: ‘‘ Two years ago I lectured toan 
audicnce of seven in this town.” 





OoM PAUL, while still a lad, first gained promi- 
nence as a fearless treker and hunter. He could 
tramp along the veldt all day, driving his string 
of oxen, and then spend all night in stalking wild 
animals. While still in his teens he killed a full- 
grown lion with nothing but a hunting-knife, 
Now that he is in his old age, he can still benda 
rifle-barrel over his knee, or fell a bullock with 
his fist. 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S distaste for physical 
exercise is as marked as his passion for orchids. 
At no period in his life has he indulged in any 
form of sport, and walking is his special aversion. 
Practically the longest walk he takes when in 
London is from Prince’s Gardens to his clubs in 
Pall Mall or St. James’s Street. To his sedentary 
habits he adds a love of smoking black cigars and 
drinking strong tea. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Difference.—The returning American, as he 
stands on the dock, is reminded of the fact that we 
have customs, but no manners.—Zz/e, 





She Received Many Calls.—‘Is she really a 
society girl?’”’ ‘*‘ Well, she makes and receives a 
great many calls.” ‘Really?’ ‘ Yes, she’s atele- 
phone operative.” —Philadelphia Record. 





His Wondrous Faith.—HIXx : “Weeks seems to 
have a lot of faith in homeopathy, doesn’t he?” 

Dix: “Never saw anything to equal it. Why, 
last summer when he had an attack of hay fever 
he married a grass widow.”—Ciicago News. 

No Wonder He Felt Important.— Horse: 
“What is that pompous, shabby-looking mule 
braying about?” 

AUTOMOBILE : “Oh, he’s just home from a bat- 
tle in South Africa.”—/ndianapolis Journal. 





The Light of Love.—“Omed,” whispered the 
dark, romantic maiden, “what is the light of 
love?” “The light of love,” murmured Omed, 
with a far-away look, “is generally the gas turned 
down toa mere blue spark.”—Ciicago News. 





Realism.—“Children! Children! Don’t make 
such a frightful noise,” said the mother. “We’re 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s signa- 
ture is on each box, 25c. 


DON’T LOSE THE POIN 


of your pencil, Carry it 
in the Improved W ash- 
burne Patent Pencil 
older. Fastens 
ket or Japel of vest. 
rips firmly but don’t 
tear thefabric, Eyeglass 
Holder, with swivel 
hook, ually handy. 
By mail, 10c. each. Cata- 


logue of these and other novel- 
ties made with the Washburne 
Fasteners free for the asking. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 


; 
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—that keep one’s “‘feet warm 
head cool.”’ 


and insoles of the famous ‘‘ Dolge”’ 


FLEXIBLE, and 


No. 907—Mben’s Box Calf Lace 


$5, delivered—all sizes. 


Delivered, $6.00 





It answers all questions, 





Daniel Green 





Green’s “Rational” Footwear 


For Men and Women 


has found its warmest friends among the brain 
workers. Even a casual inspection impresses 
one with the great merit of the shoes, 


‘*Rational’” have thin grey WOOL linings 


—a pure wool felt. ‘‘ Rational,’’ compared 
with other shoes, WEIGH LESS, are MORE 


Proof Against 
Cold and Wet 


Is the most popular style we ever sold. 
They are well made, have plump soles, 
that are NOT stiff,—dressy looking, ex- 
tremely comfortable, and weather-proof, 


No. 916—Mlen’s Cushion Sole Lace 
Made especially for men who are 
out doors much. Identical with 907 
—the extra cost lies in the double 
insole, used on the principle, that if 
one insole is good, two must be better. 
Common Sense toe—or Cap toe. 


The new catalog is at your disposal 


119 WEST 23D STREET, NEw YORK. 
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Felt_ Shoe Company 
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> Your fireplace is not 
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= ; Jackson 
& ~ Ventilating Grate 
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mi more heat and burns less 
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coal, wood, or gas. 
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but keepsthe atmosphere 
indoors pure without 
opening windows, and 
chilling the air. Itcan be 
fitted in any ordinary 
fireplace and burnseither 


practical open fire, sent on application. Write at once. 





EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 54 Beekman Street, New York. 








RELIEVES PAIN 


ELECTRICITY “203.7 


For reliable apparatus, correspond with 





McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL 00., 92-98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 


If you make the selection of a BATH CABINET 
QUESTION OF CONVENIENCE 
AND HONEST VALUE, 











you can decide only on 


IRWIN’S 
BATH | 
CABINET. 


Wecan prove thisand invite J 
investigation and compar- § 
isons. We make the most § 
complete line in the world. } 
Prices, $3.50 to $12. Special 
prices where we have no 
agent. Agents wanted. One 
| sold one thousand: in four 
| months. 


“IRWIN MFG. CO., 123 Chambers St., N. Y. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 


| Most Durable and Decorative. Snitable for all 
buildings. Numerous designs. Send for Catalogue. 








| H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street, New York. 
Readers of Taz Lrrerary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Cream of 
Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or 
office, try this: 


Breakfast Porridge 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook 
fifteen minutes or longer, in a covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and sugar. Many 
prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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so do I."—London 7Tit-Bits. 





“Some people carry a joke too far.” 
one to fourteen different newspaper offices, I 


Yonkers Statesman. 


The Baby’s Present.—MRs. LASH: “ What did 
you get baby for a birthday present ?”’ 

Mrs. RASH: “I took four dollars and ninety- 
nine cents out of the little darling’s bank and 
bought him this lovely lamp for the drawing- 
room.”’—Boston Beacon. 





The Doctor Prescribes.—JIMSON : ‘‘ Doctor, I 
am getting too stout for comfort, and I want your 
advice.” 

Doctor: “Nothing reduces flesh like worry; 
spend two hours a day thinking of the unpaid bill 
you owe me.”’—7?/- Bits. 












y PRUDENTIAL 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


Usually follows the man who 
invests in Life Insurance. 
The habits of thrift and wise 
economy, encouraged and 
stimulated by Life Insurance, 
work out in other directions 
as well, and fortune favors 
such an individual. 


Perhaps you don’t know just what 
policy would be best for you to take. 
Write to us on thesubject, stating your 
age and the amount that you can invest 
annually in premiums—we will gladly 
assist you in choosing and will send you 
estimates of cost and cash returns. Full 
information will be freely given. Address 


ThePrudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OP AMERICA 


John *. Dryden, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J 


j | woman by his side. “Oh, mummy!”’ he shouted, 








K L ‘ ee Ss H Sample and Circulars free. 


H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


at druggists. 25c. box of us. 


Her Natural Rights.—MAMMA: “I don’t see 
where you get your red hair; you don’t get it 
from your papa, and you certainly don’t get it 
from me.” 

LITTLE DOROTHY: “Well, mamma, can’t I 
start something ?’’—Puck. 





Was Looking For William J.—<As the west- 
bound train dashed in the young hopeful in the 
Pullman gazed out upon the animated platform. 
“What do you see, Frankie?” inquired the stately 





|*I see the Chicago platform, but I don’t see 
| Bryan.”—Chicago Tribune. 





An Irish Definition.—LITTLE MIKE (who has 
struck a hard spot in his reading): ‘‘Feyther, 
phwot is an antopsy?”’ 

MCLUBBERTY (promptly): ‘An autopsy, is ut? 
Sure, thot’s phwin a dead man requists dhe doc- 
thors to cut him up, so thot he can foind out 
phwot is dhe matther wid him.’’—Zazar. 





Two Kinds of Devils.—It was a proud day for 
the printer’s trade when two men who had been 
apprentice boys in a composing-room presented 
themselves before the bar of the United States 


playing omnibus, mamma,” said Mattie, soberly. 


“Yes, I know, dear ; but it isn’t necessary to make 
such aterrible noise.” “Yes,itis,mamma. We’ve 


got to where Hattie insists on paying the fare, and 


EGBERT : “ Yes, Penman, the humorist, carried 


ia [Feb. 10, 1900 


Of Physical Manhood. 


The Joke Wasn’t Appreciated. — BAcon: No form of athletic exercise demands such perfect 


physical condition as prize-fighting. Every muscle 
in the body must be fully developed and supple, and 
the heart, lungs, and stomach must act to perfection. 

Whether we endorse prize-fighting or not, it is 


understand, and didn’t sell it even then.””—| nevertheless interesting to know the manner by 


which men arrive at such physical perfection. 

James Jeffries, the present champiun heavy weight 
of the world, and his gallant opponent, Tom Sharkey, 
in the greatest pugilistic encounter that has ever 
taken place, both pursued much the same course of 
training, and the first and most important part of 
this training was to get the stomach in condition, 
and keep the digestion absolutely perfect, so that 
every muscle and nerve would be at its highest 
capabilities. 

This was not done by a secret patent medicine, 
but both of these great pugilists used a well-known 
natural digestive tablet sold by druggists under 
name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and composed 
of the digestive ferments which every stomach re- 
quires for healthy digestion. 

Champion Jeffries says: ‘‘Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets prevent acidity, strengthen the stomach, 
and insure perfect digestion. They keep a man in 
fine physical condition.*’ Signed, James J. Jeffries, 
champion of the world. 

The gallant fighter, Sharkey, says: ‘‘Stuart’s 
| Dyspepsia Tablets remove alldiscomfort after eating. 
| They rest the stomach and restore it to a healthful 
| condition. I heartily recommend them.”’ Signed, 
| Thos. J. Sharkey. 
| The advantage of the daily use of Stuart's Dys- 

pepsia Tablets is that they keep the people well and 

ward off sickness, and are equally valuable to well 
| persons as to the dyspeptics. Another advantage is 
that these tablets contain no cathartics, or poisons 
of any character, but simply digestive ferments 
which are found in every healthy stomach, and when 
digestion is imperfect it is because the stomach lacks 
some of these elements and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
| lets supply it. 

They are no cheap cathartic, but a perfectly safe 
and effiéfent digestive,and the demand for them is 
greater than the sale of all other so-called dyspepsia 
cures combined. No remedy could possibly reach 
such a place in public esteem except as the result of 
positive merit. 

Full sized packages are sold by all druggists at 
50 cents, and the best habit you can possibly form is 
to take a Stuart’s Tablet after each meal. They 
make weak stomachs strong and keep strong stom- 
achs vigorous. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 











Senate to be sworn in as members. They were | 
Peter C. Pritchard and Marion Butler, both of | 
North Carolina, 

“T didn’t know you could make a Senator out 
of a ‘devil,’’? jocularly remarked David B. Hill, 
then a Senator from New York. 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Senator Lodge, ‘the tran- 
sition is a natural and easy one—on your side of 
the House.”—Newark Evening News. 





A ‘*Bird’s-Eye ’’ View.—The solemn air of 
judicial gravity and dignity of the Supreme Court 
is sometimes disturbed by a flash of humor. On 
one occasion there was an argument going on, and 
the attorneys were using a map to illustrate the 
case. One attorney pointed to the map and was 
proceeding to dilate upon it, when Justice Gray 
asked him what the map was. ‘‘ Why, your honor, 
it is just a bird’s-eye view of the land in contro- 
versy,’’ answered the counselor. ‘‘ Well,” said 
Justice Gray, ‘I wish you wouid bring the mapa 
little nearer, I haven’t got a bird’s eye.” —/ndian- 
apolis Press. 





BROWN'S trectes" 


(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 


give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 





Coe Chem, Co., Cleveland, 0. 








now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 


appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ree. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Free on Trial. 


A new invention sent free on trial that enables you to enjoy 
a luxurious Turkish or Russian bath in your own_ private 
apartments at home or hotel. Send your name and address to 
Kellogg Sanitas Co., 286 E. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
they will send you their fine booklet on health and hygiene. 
Select the style you prefer and the Sanitas Bath Cabinet will 
be expressed direct to your home, where you can try it fully 
and freely. 








IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 


diseases, for strength- 
ening voice. Sent post- 
paid for $1.25 including 
the best work ever pub- 
lished on the great value of lung nastics, by Dr. 


Patchen. Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to a 
©, HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Readers of Tux Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Play Whist? \ 


Then You Will Be Interested in This Table. 


iw is intended for Duplicate Whist. In the Illustra- 
tion, the large cut is the table set up for use. The 
small disk is the pocket for holding the cards. It is i 
fastened to the bottom of the table and revolves. The 
dot on the margin shows the spring which controls it. 
At the side is the table folded. The pocket holds 
sixteen decks of cards. There are sixteen hands and 
each player has four leads. After playing a hand, cards 
are replaced in the pockets and by touching the spring, 
a new hand is before each player. The advantages 
over trays are, no lost cards, no errors and a place on 
which to play. The table is made in oak or mahogany 
and is a handsome, substantial piece of furniture. 
Price for one table, $7.00, for three tables to one 
address, $18.00, delivered free. Send for circular. 


GEO. H. RICE, - Green Bay, Wis. 


READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK [ecss=, | 


For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35,000 ACATE LINES. 


Size of Book, 4 1-2 x 10 1-2 inches. 


A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 


i i i A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the top containing the caption 
is the favorite with stenographers because Rr ADY RF FERENCE through a slot from the back of the leaf and attaching it to the front 


of its good qwork, quick action, light _— surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
touch, ana numerous conveniences. | SCRAP BOOK and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the back, is 
The . ‘ . read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 

only typewriter with ball-bearing protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
typebars. Pamphlet Free. 


cloth substantially put together. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 309 Broadway, New York 
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The Ball-Bearing 


‘}> Densmore 


TYPEWRITER 













In SOCIETY. 











THIS SMALL BOOK will file 15 clippings (from one inch to 
one column in length) to the page, and takes the place of the usual 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 


At stationers or by mail, $1.00 
Postage stamps received Sample page which 


CHARLES ELY, - 56 Warren Street, New York 7 ""*"“**'* 








Underwear That Saves Doctors’ Bills is a Good Investment. 


OTEDSILK 


IS ANTI-RHEUMATIC ; PREVENTS COLDS; WARDS OFF PNEUMONIA; 
SOOTHES THE NERVES; QUIETS THE MIND; KEEPS THE SKIN HEALTHY; 
IS GERM-PROOF, 


and is withal the most luxurious underwear on the market. 


KOTEDSILK 


ON EVERY GARMENT 
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Well, I am Delighted], . 
At last Jones has an American Typewriter. Now this is # 
creditable letter for any office, and such a relief from his pen 
scribbled puzzles. I’ll wager Jones will dosome business now.” 


The American $10 Typewriter 


is as well made as the highest priced machines, but more 
simple. For seven years it hele this field without a com- 






“L 
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petitor. Catalogues and samples of work free if you address Men’s Shirts . . 34-44 $2.50each. Ladies’ Vests . . 26-40 $2.50 each. 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY ‘ Drawers . 28-44.2.50 ‘“ ws Drawers . 26-40.2.50 “ 

Hackett Building, bet. Warren and Chambers Sts., N. Y. Union Suits 34-44. 5.00 ‘ Union Suits 26-40.5.00 ‘* 
Undervests 3444. 2.00 ‘ Underwaists 26-40 .2.00 ‘ 


Ladies’ Short Underskirts . 24-32 waist . $2.50 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Express prepaid. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


) KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO. 












































s “iN Millbury, Mass., And All Leading Stores. \ y 
Re QOAZOABACAOQOAABaA@OAaABAaAAAABAAAGAAaAAALAALAL2-k 
UO _—— G 
 RVSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSCSSSSSSSCSSEc« 
Letters | —— -—_——— 
Copied While Writing. ONE HUNDRED HANDSOME HANDWOVEN AFGHANS ! 
an c0p,® copy of allletiers ; uo prema; no water; copies of a letter, piece of The Augusta-Victoria Empress Afghan 

ex. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts :’ our clip music, drawing, or any writ- Handwoven at Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers 
1olds paper firm. Write with no extra pressure, = Secaten Primos on eutea Softest wool, 32 x 28 inches. Have you one in your home? 

a _ a poe yl —_ produces a ing. No wetting of paper. Postpaid and Registered for $2.50. 
*{t your siationer does not keep it, write for Send for circularsand samples | SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., - - Bethlehem, Pa. 

P Jree sample. Mention this paper. Dept. L. LAWTON &C 0. —— ~ a —_——_ 
Pen-Carbon-Manifold Co., 221 Canai St., N. Y. °? 569 Dearborn Street, Chicago. TRUE MOTHERHOOD. 
And saver. By JAMES C. FERNALD, 
: peices - Stind VU oney Print your own | Author of ‘* The Home Training of Children,” etc. 
; ~ —_— circular, Helpful talks on the ideals of trne mother- 
WANTED. te 42 Maker pager oe ae hood and woman’s sphere as a home maker. 
Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, | COX BAS $5 or $18 printing press. "Type set- 12mo, Leatherette. Price, 60 Cents. 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- | | (a gting easy, printed rules sent. For| Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, President of the 
ms paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, | ' “Se man or boy. Send for catalogue, National Congress of Mothers, Washington, D.C: 
‘ge, and previous occupation. presses, type, paper, to factory. It must be very helpful to parents. 











LODD, MEAD & CO., - New York—Chicago. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. | FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafaye'te Place, New York. 
Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 452. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
By WALTER PULITZER. 


Black—Nine Pieces. 




















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Mr. Pulitzer has composed two problems for us. 
The first isgiven above, and he offers a prize for 
the best solution in rzme. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 446. 
Key-move, R—K B sq. 
No. 447. 
Key-move, Q—R 8. 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; F. S. Fer- 
guson, Birmingham, Ala.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; A Knight, 
Bastrop, Tex.; B. Moser, Malvern, Ia.; J. Chapin, 
Philadelphia ; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effing- 
ham, Ill.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; H. 
Meyer, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. H. Ballard, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; J. D. Campbell, Brenham, Tex.; the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


446 (only): Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.: C. 
B. Hoffman, Enterprize, Kan.; Prof. C. D. 
Schmitt, University of Tennessee ; F. B.° Osgood, 
Nofth Conway, N.H.; M. F. Muller, Pomeroy, Ia.; 
R. E. Brigham, Schuylerville, N. Y.; W. J. Lach- 
ner, Baker City, Ore. 

447 (only): T. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C. 

Comments (446): “Very good, not brilliant "—M. 
W. H.; “Of choice timber and temper ”"—I. W. B.; 
“A fine composition”—C. R. O.; “Worthy of a 
prize anywhere’”’—F. S. F.; ‘A polished master- 
piece beyond criticism ’’—W. R. C.; “A gem’”’—A 
K.; “An elegant problem, and deserves first 
prize’”—B. M.; “A model of its kind”—J. C.; 
‘Most beautiful’”’—H. H.B.; “Interesting "—C. B. 
H.; ‘‘One of the best ’’—R. E. B.; ‘Both beautiful 
and difficult ’’—F. H. J. 


(447): “A knightly brush done in a rush ’”’—I. W. 
B.; “‘ Excellent ’—C. R. O.; ‘‘ Only four variations, 
but full of trouble’”’—F. S. F.; ‘ After the Cana- 
dian 2-er any ordinary 3-er would appear easy "— 
W.R. C.; “Admirable, simple, symmetrical ’—A 
K.; “Puzzling at first, but really very simple ”— 
B. M.; “Somewhat elementary”—J. C.; “Very 
fine ’’—J. D. C.; “First class, but not as merito- 
rious as the 2-er’”’—F. H. J. 

I. W. B., G. P., H. V. Fitch, Omaha; J. D. Gans- 
by, Petrolea, Can.; F. E. Doench, New York City ; 





If you Feel Irritable 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


_ It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an 
imvigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves, 


- | 


HE LITERARY DIGEST 


A. D. Weitbree, Denver, and G. E. Carpenter, 
Plano, Tex., found the trick of 444. 
ERRATA. 


In Problem 449, place a White Pon Q Kt 4. 
published, it has three solutions. 


As 


No. 445 is the same as 435. 


Q4. 


The key-move is Kt— 


A Woman Draws with Pillsbury. 


(One of the games played in St. Louis ata blind- 
fold exhibition.) 


French Defense. 








PILLSBURY. MRS.S.R. BURGESS. | PILLSBURY. MRS.S.R, BURGESS. 
White. lack. White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 3 23Q—-K3 Qx Q{a) 

2P—Q4 P—Q4 26 PxQ K—B sq 

3 Kt-QB3 Kt-QB3 |27K—B2 K—Kz 

4 Kt-K B3 Kt—KB3_ |28 P—K4 K—Q 3 

5 B-K Kts5 B—Ka 29 Px P P—R 3 (b) 

6BxKt BxB 30 K—-K 3 B—B8 

7 B—Kt Castles 31 K—B2 B—Bs5 

8BxKt PxB 32 P-K Kt3 Bx Pch 

9 Castles R--Kt sq 33 K-—-K3 B—K3 

1o R—Kt sq B—R 3 34 P—R4 B—B4 

11R—Ksq B—QkKt4 35 K—Q 2 K—B3(c) 

12P—Q R4 B—R3 30P—QRs P—B3 

13 P—Q Kt 4 Q—Q 2 37 K-Q Bsq P—Kt4 

14 Px ars FP 33K—Q2 PxP 

ts Kt—-K5 BxkKt 39 Px P B—Kt 3 

16RxB R—K sq 40 em sq P—K B,4 

zwRxRchRxR 4tK—K2 K—Q 

18 Q—Q 2 Q—K 3 42 K—B 3 P- By 

19 P—K R 3 B—B 43 PxPch Kx 

2 P—Q Kt's PK R 3 44 K—K B4 K—Kt 5 

2t Q—Bsq R—K2 45 Kt-QO sch Kx P 

22 PxP QxP 46 P—B4 K—R 5 

23 R-Kt 8ch R—K sq 147 P—Bs5 Drawn. (d) 

244RxRch QxR | 


Score and Notes from The Globe Democrat, St. Louts. 
(a) Q—K 3 is preferable. The next move allows | 
| White’s King to advance to center, gaining time. 
(b) Well played. ’ 
(c) A lost move, as will be seen later on. 
(d) If now K—Kt 4, White gives P—B 6, and 
Black can not take, as Kt—K 7 ch wins Bishop. 


FINANCIAL. 


ONLY 1750 


shares of the capital stock of the Wright Zinc and 
Lead Company remain unsold. 


UNTIL FEB. 25th 


these shares are offered to the public at 
discount. 





a special 


A_ small sum invested in this 
company may make you rich. 








The company is now ona dividend basis with every as- 
surance that the profits will be out of all proportion to the | 
present price of stock. 


Persons not familiar with the 


work of this company should send for our printed matter 
at once. 
It will be mailed free, along with 


“SNAP SHOTS” 


of scenery in the famous zinc fields of Southwestern 
| Missouri, and also 


“TALES OF FORTUNE,” 


t+lling how regular monthly profits can be made on a 
small investment. 


Address, 
WALTER SAYLER, Pres., 171 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Redmond, 
Kerr& Co. 


BANKERS, 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
Members 

Y. Stock Exchange. 





Transact a general 
banking business. 
Receive deposits 
subject to draft, 
Dividends and inte- 
rest collected and 
remitted. Act as 
Fiscal Agent for 
and negotiate and 
issue loans of rail- 
roads, street rail- 
ways, gas compa- 
nies, ete. Securities 
bought and sold on 
commission. 

DEAL IN 
High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on application, 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPOND ‘NTS, 


N. 













[Feb. 10, 1900 


















The New Gymnastics. 


To double your muscle, to gain enor- 
mous power in hand, fingers, wrist, 
arm, shoulders and back, to steady your 
nerves, to cure sleeplessness you need 
only a Hendrickson Grip Machine. 
A revolution in exercising, which pro- 
duces marvellously rapid results. It 
will double your skill at tennis, base- 
ball, pitching, bowling, golf, billiards, 
piano playing, drawing, because it gives 


perfect control over arm and wrist 
muscles. Invaluable to bookkeepers 


{it cures writers’ cramp and cold or 

rembling hands], stenographers, teleg- 

raphers, boxers, all who use their hands. 
A pair sent to any address 


FREE TRIAL. on receipt of 1l0c. to pay 


postage and your promise either to send us the 
lar price, $1.00, at once or to return them by 
mail within two days of receipt. Three strengths 
—athletes’, men’s, ies’. Cork grips, nickeled 
metal. A_ simple, splendidly illustrated in- 
structor with every pair. | 














THE HENDRICKSON WRIST MACHINE CO. 
Dept. H, 1131 Park Row Bldg., New York. 








GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM... 


Dr. J. G. Connor, Ionia, Mich., writes: 

Dear Srirs:—An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your TARTARLITHINE 
some time ago and I tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. | 
assure you | was so pleased with its effects that I 
procured a full sized bottle, and since taking it I 
have been entirely free from rheumatism during 
the past year. | also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation asa pRompT and 
EFFICIENT diuretic; besides it is pleasant to ad- 
minister. Please send mea few bottles for use 
among my patients afflicted with Rheumatism. 


Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, : ‘ 


SoL_e AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 











M it \ t-P k t R ( (Patents pending.) 
onl Or es hk 0C eC bCOr A veritable pocket 
memory. Keeps track ofcurrent or temporary matters, en- 
, or daily oddsand ends, with least trouble. Rec- 
ords on narrow cards placed before desired day-cards. 
Ingenious device retains cards, permits changing to other 
dates, or opening fan-like for consultation. Always handy. 
Satisfactory, or price refunded. References, any bank here. 
Complete, with cards and instructions, $1.00; with cellu- 
loid cards for constant use by erasing, $2.00. A. E. 
FISHER, Hannibal, Mo. 


“First-Class Railroad Stocks 


and other listed securities if 





bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. . 


Emmens, Strong & Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1899. 





Puncture Proof Folding Boats. Adopted by U.S. War and Navy depts. in March and Sept. 

Only medal! and award at World's Fair. 

ily as well as sportsmen’s use. Sails, centreboards, rudders 3 

6c. for cat., 50 engravings. King Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
‘ 


Beautiful models, perfectly safe for fam- 
Packs in small case. Send 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS 


SS 
The Students’ 


A the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
bridged from ‘agnalls 











Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclu- 
sive features of extraordinary importance. It is 
the work throughout of many eminent specialists. 
Every particular of its arrangement has been 
especially designed to fully meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the modern dictionary. 
62,284 terms, besides 1,224 pictorial illustrations, 
2,000 antonyms, full etymologies, use of prepo- 
sitions indicated, etc. With complete appendix. 
Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50, 
Bound in Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb 
= 50 cents extra. 

ates Bers cpo maya Boston: “This is a 
weenie © one can conceive the wealth of 
information, the convenience for reference, the 
elimination of non-essentials which make this 


book worth much more than the price to any 
student, teacher, or writer.” 


The Standard Intermediate- 
School Di 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard * 
Dictionary. 


This is the latest and most perfect school dic- 
tionary in the English language. It gives the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and ety- 
mology of 38,000 words and phrases, There are 
800 tasteful illustrations. No other school dic- 
tionary approaches this. 8vo, Cloth. Cover 
Design. Price, $1.00. 
Gen, James Grant Wilson 
American Authors’ Guild : 
to any similar volume that has 


my notice. I fail to seé 
that can not be 


New Cyclopedia of 

Practical Quotations 
Thirty thousand choice quotations from the 
world’s best authors, Proverbs from the French, 
German, and other modern foreign languages. 


President of 
fet deem it supe: 

yet come under 
feature of of the work 


Full list of Latin law terms, All foreign quota--{ 


tions supplied with translations. Every qutota- 
tion and subject is made quickly accessible by a 
complete index system. By J. K. Hoyt. 8vo, 
1205 pp. Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00 5" 
Half Morocco, $10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
Hon. Jos. H. Choate: ‘I Sane always found 


it the most complete and useful book of the kind 
ever published.” 


English Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated synonyms, 
Nearly 4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of 
prepositions shown by illustrative examples, 
Hints and helps on the accurate use of words, 
xevealing surprising possibilities of fulness, free- 
dom, and variety of utterances. By Jas. OC. 
Fernatp, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. Depart- 
ment in the Standard Dictionary. 12mo, 574 pp. 
Heavy Cloth Binding, Price, $1.50. 
P 


resident Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
a “This book will do more to secure 


, propriety, and precision 
octane — en ee 


English Compound Words 
» €@nd Phrases | 


Valuable principles and rules for compounding, 
together with a list of 40,000 Compound Words. 
By F. Horace Teats, Editor of. “ Compound 
Words” in the Standard Dictionary. 8vo; Cloth, 
Leather Back, 811 pp. Price, $2.50. 

New York State Educational Journal: * 
book may be considered a final authority. co 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 





3° Lafayette Place. = « ‘NEW YORK. 











four Great Offer to Digest Readers Still Open 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


THE NEW ALLEN EDITION 


THE MILLION DOLLAR LIBRARY 





ENTIRE nen * Hy xa PAYMENT 


$1,00 


Bal. Payable in Seventeen Monthly 
Payments of #2.00 each. 











A LIBRARY so valuable that it cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 

A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range of human knowledge. 

A LIBRARY so compact that it places before you complete knowledge of every subject. 
A LIBRARY s0 reliable that it has become the standard of all English-speaking countries. 





Regular Price of this Superb Set #50 
OFFERED FOR THIRTY DAYS 


AT $32. ele) CASH 


$35.00 Monthly Payments, 

















THE ONLY REPRINT 
Published in the World that 
is not altered, mutilated or 
abridged in some way. 

















YOU TAKE NO RISK 


The set can be returned to us 
aor time within ten days if 
not satisfactory and _ 
money will be refunded 








THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA . BRITANNICA 


IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY. 
GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
GREATEST THEOLOGICAL WORK. 
GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
GREATEST ART WORK. 

GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


Every article upon these and every other subject 


is treated exhaustively by nag aye known 
a raceme wld that the whole world can 


FAR MORE VALUABLE TO AMERICANS 


+} Sign this application or write for fuller 


the best, most 


THAN THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


The English edition contains no information later 
biographies of living in- 


7 a phies of such men as Bismarck, 
Lae as All these and thousands 


be pacer sae ¢ on 1 vom Art, Literature, etc., of 


interest to Americans are 8u plied by our 
plement, the work of experts. 
pe Tt el entire work down to date, having 


he Boers, South African Republic, 
inh American War, none of which are found 


le advantage to 
the Saplish Edition, while 


ae ae favor of the Allen reprint, aside 
Seseredemporenty a 
‘HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, (50 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


agg ears Aerg we oes it to. Diexst 
half the price of 


DO NOT_BE DECEIVED 


By the agents of competitors who exhibit 
old: volumes of OLD edition. These in no 
Way represent our splendid new volumes. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENT 
We give to our purchasers all the discount 
that other publishers give to their agents. 
YOU SAVE FROM 40 TO 50 PER CENT, 


ORDER NOW and take advantage of this 
splendid chance to secure this unrivaled fund of 
universal knowledge before the raise in price in 
thirty days. 


particulars. 





| HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Geitiemen : I desire totake advantage of vour 
cial offer on the a Brita:.n cato 
Digest prays ond enclose $1.06 as initial pay- 
ment. Send full particulars. and if found satis- 
Sact I oat order the set, paying for it in 
seen 4 y payments of $2.00 ; otherwise the money 
to be returned to me, 


~ 
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Pectoral 


Ay e r S Cherry | 


We want everybody who has a 
cold to use Ayers Cherry 
Pectoral. Sixty years of expe- 
rience with it iell us that there 
is nothing equal to it for coughs, 
colds in the chest, asthma, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, whooping- 
cough, hoarseness, croup, con- 
sumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and lungs. There are three sizes: 
The $1.00 size is the best to keep on hand, 
and is the mast economical in the long run; the 

Soc. size is the one you will like the best for all or- 
dinary cases. Now, for the first time, you can buy a 2<¢. 
size. It is very convenient for traveling, holds plenty to 
cure an ordinary cold, and is just about right for one of the chil- 
dren. Ayer's Cherry Pectoral is the oldest, safest, surest, and 
best cough remedy i in the whole world. All druggists keep it. 
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